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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


VOL. XXVI, No. 6 


___SUNE, 1944 


Editorial Comment 


Responsibility to Minority Groups 


F experience after the first World War is 
any criterion the threat of civil disorder 
during the first few years after the end 

of the present war will be greater than ever 
before. The vast movement of war workers, 
new job opportunities for members of mi- 
nority groups, the competition among work- 
ers for war-scarce consumer goods, housing, 
transportation, recreation—these and other 
factors may easily lead to increased antag- 
onism between racial, religious, and national 
groups. Under these circumstances the 
minority groups that are readily distinguish- 
able from the majority in appearance, 
speech, or manner are likely to be made the 
“goats,” and the danger of riots appears. 

Municipal officials have a definite respon- 
sibility to help bring about mutually ac- 
ceptable relationships among the diverse so- 
cial, racial, and religious groups which make 
up the population of most cities, and they 
have a particular responsibility to see that 
all the people in the community, regardless 
of race, religion, or national origin, are pro- 
tected in those civil rights to which they are 
entitled under federal and state law. At all 
times they must see that public order is 
maintained and that no criminal acts are 
committed. This task of maintaining civil 
rights and order places a heavy burden upon 
the police during periods of tension. 


Obviously the police cannot solve or con- 
trol the basic causes of antagonism between 
different groups, but they can and must 
make certain that this antagonism does not, 
in the hands of irresponsible extremists, lead 
to disorder, rioting, or deprivation of civil 
rights. The chief hope for success in han- 
dling intergroup relationships lies in the 
field of prevention. It is almost impossible 
to handle a riot “successfully.” Deaths and 
injuries, extensive property destruction, and 


severe damage to public morale are virtually 
inevitable in any large-scale disorder. 

The experience of many cities shows that 
there are numerous things the police can do 
that wil help to minimize clashes between 
individuals of different groups and to pre- 
vent the outbreak of rioting. The first and 
most important step is the adoption of a 
point of view that will permit a realistic 
approach to the problem of racial relation- 
ships and the adoption of a general munici- 
pal program in which all groups in the city 
will work together in the solution of the 
broad problems relating to housing, recrea- 
tion, transportation, and so on. 

Different cities in various sections of the 
country will reach different solutions as to 
how divergent groups in the community are 
to live amicably side by side. But in every 
community the municipal officials must main- 
tain a strict impartiality in intergroup dif- 
ferences and must make certain that the 
demands of no group in the community are 
allowed to infringe upon the legal rights of 
other groups; this impartiality is absolutely 
essential in order to prevent outbreaks. 

For the purpose of presenting suggestions 
on preventive policing in the field of inter- 
racial relationships, PuBLic MANAGEMENT 
in this issue inaugurates a series of three 
articles on police and minority groups based 
on an analysis of action taken by police 
forces in several cities during recent tense 
racial situations and setting forth suggested 
police techniques in preventing race riots 
and in improving relations between groups. 
It will be the aim of these articles to suggest 
a specific and practical program which may 
be of assistance to municipal officials in 
dealing in an impartial and democratic 
fashion with the interracial frictions that 
are testing our American tradition of tol- 
erance. 
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VI. Postwar Planning for Urban Transit 


By |. S. SHATTUCK* 
Chief Transportation Advisor, Urban Studies Division, National Housing Agency 


The central city is more certain of survival if good, cheap mass trans porta- 
tion facilities are available for the daily travel needs of its people. Cities and 
transit companies should cooperate in developing plans for these facilities. 


UBLIC transit’ is the most economical 

form of interior transportation for cities 

—economical to the users in compari- 
son with the use of private automobiles and 
economical to the city. If transit can pro- 
vide fast, convenient, and economical serv- 
ice for masses of people, streets and high- 
ways will be less congested with private ve- 
hicles and can function more efficiently and 
satisfactorily. 


CHANGES IN TRANSPORTATION 


Just prior to World War I most people 
in cities moved around daily on foot or by 
streetcar. The private automobile had not 
yet become popular for daily urban trans- 
portation. In the year 1917 streetcar pas- 
sengers alone numbered over 13 billion—a 
five-fold increase since 1904. Some of the 
larger cities had rapid transit or suburban 
train service. 

Urban population was increasing and the 
accelerated tempo of business, of industry, 
of social life, and of recreation made it more 
necessary and desirable for the urban dweller 
to move about by mechanical means, but 
this trend did not hold after the war because 
the private automobile emerged as the seri- 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Shattuck, who has been 
in the planning and traffic engineering field since 
1922, has directed various traffic, transit, and gen- 
eral planning surveys in California cities and coun- 
ties; was chief of transportation for the Golden 
Gate International Exposition; is chairman of the 
highways and transportation committee of the 
American Society of Planning Officials; and has 
been in his present position since November, 1942. 
(The author’s opinions do not necessarily reflect 
the official views of the NHA.) 

This is the sixth of a series of articles on post- 
war planning for municipal facilities and services. 
The article next month will deal with public works 
activities. 

'The term “transit” is used in this article to de- 
scribe urban and suburban passenger transportation 
facilities operating on regular schedules at fixed 
rates of fare. 


ous competitor of the transit vehicle. From 
1920 to 1940 population in cities increased 
37 per cent and auto registration increased 
233 per cent, but annual transit passengers 
decreased 19 per cent. It has been esti- 
mated that in 1940 private automobiles 
carried around 20 billion passengers in cities 
and their suburbs, or almost 60 per cent of 
the total transported.* 

Probably the most difficult period for the 
transit industry was the twenties. City off- 
cials were then engrossed with the fascinat- 
ing job of providing new or wider traffic ar- 
teries from public funds and gave little or 
no attention to the improvement of transit 
facilities. Numerous transit franchises that 
carried street paving obligations were an aid 
to the automobile traveling public, and a 
financial burden to transit companies. New 
traffic streets quickly became congested by 
automobile traffic and curb parking, requir- 
ing the installation of traffic lights and other 
regulatory devices. All these conditions 
slowed up transit operations considerably 
and caused numerous accidents that  in- 
volved transit vehicles and their passengers. 

This period saw the advent of the motor 
bus as a practical transit vehicle. Numerous 
independent bus companies sprang up and 
cbtained operating rights in cities in the 
early twenties. In 1924 the transit compan- 
ies began to absorb the independent bus lines 
and to establish new bus lines as feeders to 
electric transit lines. 

Notable developments in the decade lead- 
ing up to World War II were: the rapid 
improvement in the motor bus, the intro- 
duction of a modern streetcar* for one-man 
operation, and the large increase in the use 
of the trolley bus. This was the period of 


*Bus Facts, 1942. National Association of Motor 
Bus Operators; American Transit Association. 
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greatest transition from rail to bus service, 
the latter becoming a more personalized 
higher speed service than the former. In 
1940 the 13 billion annual transit passengers 
were transported as follows: surface street- 
cars 5,943,000,000; motor busses 4,239,- 
000,000; rapid transit 2,382,000,000; and 
trolley busses 534,000,000. 

During the difficult years between the two 
wars city officials by and large were not 
very helpful—many of them looked upon 
transit as an outmoded form of transport. 
In the thirties there were more instances 
than before of franchise revisions which al- 
leviated hardships and permitted reroutings 
and fare adjustments, but few cities saw the 
need for a cooperative plan whereby the 
transit company could with city help pro- 
vide the modern service demanded by pa- 
trons in an automobile age. 

The automobile also exerted an influence 
on the urban pattern. Urban dwellers found 
they could live in the suburbs and travel 
daily to and from work by automobile. 
Those who owned or could buy cars were 
“hot prospects” for a down payment on a 
suburban lot. The report Jnterregional 
Highways issued early in 1944 by the Na- 
tional Interregional Highway Committee 
states that: ‘Urban planning is really just 
now coming to grips with one of the basic 
urban problems—decentralization or dissi- 
pation of the urban area to an extent not 
economically justified. This is a most diffi- 
cult problem to solve. So long, however, as 
the central areas of the cities are poor places 
in which to live and rear children, people 
will continue to move to the outskirts. Un- 
doubtedly, a factor that has facilitated this 
movement has been the improvement of 
highways.” 

Many of the larger cities now have the 
problem of repairing a tax base already 
weakened by uneconomic decentralization. 
Many smaller cities may be facing the prob- 
lem for the first time in the era following 
World War II. This process may be hasten- 
ed by the construction of new automobile 
speedways, new airports, new outlying in- 





*This is the “PCC Car” so named because it was 
produced according to specifications laid down by 
the President’s Conference Committee of the Amer- 
ican Transit Association. 


dustrial plants, and by another suburban 
subdivision boom which many anticipate in 
the immediate postwar period. 

It would be folly to improve neighbor- 
hoods for better living without giving people 
economical, convenient daily transportation, 
free of the intolerable traffic congestion of 
the past. The most economical form of in- 
terior transportation for cities is public 
transit—a surface streetcar line or even a 
single bus line can carry as many people per 
hour as can be transported in private autos 
on three six-lane streets. For this reason 
transit is appropriate and economical for 
use in congested areas like business districts 
and also because transit passengers do not 
require parking facilities. Office workers on 
the other hand who travel by automobile and 
use off-street parking structures require 
about the same floor space for parking dur- 
ing the day as they do for working. 


THE NEED FOR TRANSIT SERVICES 


The need for transit depends on the kind 
of city, the number of people employed and 
the distances they travel to work, the in- 
come levels of those employed, shopping 
habits and distances traveled by shoppers, 
the distances between home and high school 
and large recreation areas, and like condi- 
tions. 


In general the larger the city the greater 
is the need for and the use of transit facili- 
ties. In many of the smaller cities transit 
has been entirely motorized while in the 
larger cities as a general rule trolleys and 
sometimes trolley busses, as well as motor 
busses, are in operation. Houston, with a 
metropolitan population of 510,397 in 1940, 
is the largest city with its transit entirely 
motorized. Only four American cities, New 
York, Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
have rapid transit facilities operating “‘ele- 
vated” or “underground.” Some cities have 
suburban commuting services that are per- 
tormed by express busses on surface streets 
or by steam or electric trains on private 
rights of way. 

Small busses are ideal for interior trans- 
portation in smaller cities, but when part of 
larger metropolitan districts these cities re- 
quire commuting service emanating from the 
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central employment area. In the smaller 
cities cheap bus service should be available 
for use by the lower and medium income 
workers who live beyond walking distance to 
work and for shoppers who live beyond easy 
walking distance of the shopping center. 
Large recreation areas at the edge of town 
or just outside need bus service for good 
patronage. A small city usually has one 
high school that is beyond walking distance 
for a number of students who need cheap bus 
service. In cities where dispersion of popu- 
lation and of industry to the outskirts has 
not yet occurred, the provision of adequate 
interior transit may be a factor that will 
prevent or retard its occurrence. 


PROVIDING ADEQUATE TRANSIT SERVICES 


Transit is a public utility and subject to 
various regulations as to service performed 
and rates of fare. Transit managements have 
the responsibility of providing services that 
are a convenience and necessity to the pub- 
lic, and they have come to recognize that 
they must give services that are attractive 
to the public if they are to weather the com- 
petition of the private automobile. The kind 
of services needed and some recent and an- 
ticipated developments and problems _in- 
clude: 


1. The use of modern, comfortable ve- 
hicles, well ventilated in all kinds of weather. 

The war halted vehicle modernization pro- 
grams that were under way in a number of 
cities. PCC type cars were rapidly replacing 
old trolleys and this will continue after the 
war. The PCC is a modern, streamlined car, 
having rubber cushioned riding and rapid 
acceleration and braking. It has become 
popular with transit passengers wherever it 
is used. 

The rapid growth in the operation of trol- 
ley busses which occurred from 1937 to 
1941, will be continued. This vehicle is 
electric motor driven with two overhead 
trolleys but runs on rubber tires. It oper- 
ates well in heavy traffic and on steep hills 
and has a longer life and requires less main- 
tenance than the motor bus. Its passenger 
capacity is below that of the streetcar but 
above that of the motor bus. 

Improved motor busses of all types, char- 
acterized by new engines, more comfortable 


| June 


seating and lighting, and better riding qual- 
ity will be produced. One type will be a 
superior, but cheaper, small bus, for opera- 
tion in small cities and on feeder lines jn 
larger cities. 

This modernization of equipment and the 
extension of lines to furnish additional sery- 
ice will raise the problem of financing. For- 
tunately most companies are in a better 
position than they were before the war as a 
result of wartime patronage. They may be 
handicapped, however, by overburdensome 
franchises on some of their lines, especially 
cn rail lines, and good service cannot be 
secured if duplicating operations of several 
companies are permitted. 


2. Increased speed of all operations — 
inauguration of higher speed operations for 
the longer hauls. 

No doubt all transit schedules in the aver- 
age city will be stepped up in speed in the 
postwar era. This will be facilitated by the 
operation of up-to-date vehicles, but full 
potentialities cannot be reached unless cities 
modernize their street traffic control systems 
on streets that carry important transit 
routes. For the higher speed services that 
are so desirable from the customers’ stand- 
point for the longer hauls, a number of ex- 
press bus operations were in effect before the 
war and this trend will be accelerated. How- 
ever, it must be recognized that such long- 
haul service costs more per passenger and 
therefore usually requires higher fare than 
that for local service. 


3. Convenience—-frequent service. 

Peak-hour service is usually convenient 
though often overcrowded, but the base 
schedule for off-peak operations, particularly 
on outlying portions of lines and on feeder 
lines, is not usually convenient. Intervals 
between vehicles are often 15 minutes or 
more. Service at more frequent intervals is 
a necessity yet very difficult to realize be- 
cause of light patronage during these per- 
iods. 


4. Low fares for frequent (daily) users 
and for shoppers and school children who 
ride during off-peak hours. 

In many cities the sale of tokens, school 
tickets, or commuting tickets permits pa- 
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1944 | POSTWAR PLANNING 
trons to ride cheaper than the regular cash 
fare. Merchants in some cities have subsi- 
dized fares for off-peak shopping on special 
bargain days. In a few cities weekly or 
Sunday passes can be purchased, these being 
at a fixed price and permitting an unlimited 
number of rides during the week or on a 
Sunday, as the case may be. These and sim- 
ilar fare devices to favor the regular rider 
and to encourage off-peak patronage should 
be used more widely in the postwar era. 


5. Free transfer privileges. 

Good public service requires free trans- 
fer privileges, but this is made difficult or 
impossible when more than one company 
serves the same community. 

6. A comprehensive system of main trunk 
lines, feeder lines, and cross-town lines that 
will place service within easy walking dis- 
tance of the patrons. 

The transit system should theoretically 
serve the whole developed area of the com- 
munity, but this is made difficult because 
street patterns of cities were usually planned 
without regard to the need for transit routes 
in certain locations. Peripheral growth 
through the process of subdividing land 
poses the problem of serving subdivisions 
below cost while they are developing. Some 
form of subsidy by subdividers or the city 
may be required in the postwar era. Cer- 
tainly cities should so revamp subdivision 
tules that future needs in the way of tran- 
sit service can be checked when new sub- 
divisions are submitted for approval. 


7. Transit as a relief for central conges- 
tion, 

The postwar era should see attempts made 
to substitute transit service for automobile 
usage in congested business centers. To do 
this parking facilities would have to be pro- 
vided at the edge of the central area or ad- 
jacent to main transit routes some distance 
away, and people would have to be trans- 
ported into and out of the central area on 
transit vehicles operating on fixed routes and 
at very frequent intervals. The success of 
this transit parking scheme would depend on 
anumber of conditions: the cost of parking, 
the availability and cost of other parking 
spaces downtown, the time and convenience 
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elements, and the full cooperation of city 
officials and business interests. If success- 
ful this plan would result in (a) less street 
traffic in the central area, (b) little need for 
parking spaces at the curb or off street, and 
(c) reduction of demand for expensive down 
town street widening. 


TRANSIT AND THE City PLAN 


There is the closest relationship between 
city streets and transit routes, yet cities 
have often adopted street plans or carried 
out street improvements that bore little re- 
lation to transit routes needed. Even more 
serious, streets have been planned and pro- 
jected with little relation to the desirable fu- 
ture development of communities—residen- 
tial, business, and industrial development, 
airports, parks, and recreation areas. 

Such unrelated projects lead to haphazard 
and uneconomic development of the entire 
urban area, with residential areas and new 
industries located wherever highway access 
can be had, but with no regard for economy 
in the furnishing of essential public serv- 
ices and utilities. The only way to avoid 
uneconomic and haphazard growth is to 
prepare and adopt a comprehensive develop- 
ment plan for the community. Under such 
a plan residential neighborhoods for indus- 
trial workers and office workers should be 
so located that good public transit facilities 
can connect home with work, with travel 
time of one-half hour as a maximum. This 
requires intelligent planning for industrial 
locations and business locations, planning 
for new residential neighborhoods and for 
the rehabilitation of present neighborhoods, 
and planning for transit services as well as 
for highways. 

In the 140 metropolitan districts of the 
1940 census there are a total of over 1,700 
incorporated places. For efficient, non-dupli- 
cating transit facilities a coordinated plan 
of transit for the entire metropolitan dis- 
trict is needed. The coordination or unifica- 
tion of the numerous separate operations 
that usually are found in the larger metro- 
politan areas is an essential prerequisite to 
satisfactory transit service. 

The Interregional Highway Committee 
has concluded that in such districts some 
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form of metropolitan authority is needed 
for the planning of streets and highways 
coming under the jurisdiction of cities, coun- 
ties, states, and the federal government. It 
is apparent that some such authority is re- 
quired also for railroad planning, for airport 
planning, for park planning, and for plan- 
ning other developments on a metropolitan- 
wide scale. An over-all authority having all 
these functions rather than a number of 
special authorities is the common sense solu- 
tion ultimately. The most that can be hoped 
for now is better cooperation between local 
governments, railroads, transit companies, 
air, highway, and other authorities, heading 
up in some coordinating body, preferably an 
official planning agency or a postwar plan- 
ning committee, whichever is best organized 
for the purpose. Where war transportation 
committees have metropolitan-wide scope 
they might be used in the beginning as co- 
ordinating bodies. 


In the field of public works, officials can 
time the completion of various kinds of 
projects in the public works program, but 
since transit improvements are usually fi- 
nanced privately they do not appear in such 
a program. However, public works programs 
can include a number of improvements that 
are needed to provide better transit, such as 
construction of passenger loading zones in 
streets, construction of passenger shelters 
or terminals, the opening or widening of 
streets on which heavy transit lines operate, 
and the installation of the most modern type 
of progressive street traffic control. In cities 
where rapid transit facilities are needed, 
public aid might take the form of construc- 
tion of subways for rapid transit operation. 


Wuat City Orriciats Can Do Now 


The first step is to organize a transit com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
city, the transit companies, taxicab opera- 
tors, business and industry, and other ap- 
propriate interests, and to place the city’s 
interest in the hands of a city official who 
should head this committee. He might be 
the planning engineer, the traffic engineer, 
the war transportation coordinator, or a pub- 
lic works engineer, but he should have some 
working knowledge of local transit condi- 
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tions and needs. When there is an active 
planning commission in a city, one or more 
members should be on the transit committee 
but the transit committee should report di- 
rectly to the chief administrator of the city, 
The committee should immediately study 
probable local transportation conditions and 
needs in the immediate postwar period and 
seek answers to such questions as: Will a 
low level of employment and a shortage of 
private automobiles result in more or less 
need for public transit? Will there be a 
shortage of transit vehicles? Will there be 
need for continuation of wartime staggered 
hours and other transportation conservation 
measures? 


The committee should request the tran- 
sit company or companies to submit a pro- 
gram of improvements, equipment modern- 
ization, and changes proposed for the first 
year after the war, a proposed five-year pro- 
gram and a long-range program, and to sub- 
mit also a statement of aids needed to carry 
out such programs. The committee shoul 
compare such programs with street plans, 
public works programs, postwar plans for 
residential and industrial development and 





employment, and determine to what extent 
transit has been considered. When com- 
munity plans are projected beyond the scope 
of the transit company’s ability to provide 
service, this may indicate the need for some 
form of public aid or subsidy of a portion 
of the operations by merchants, industrial- 
ists, or subdividers. 


Other questions of immediate concern to 
the committee are: What schemes, such as 
low fares for shoppers during off-peak per- 
iods, could be adopted to encourage off-peak 
riding? Are traffic systems out of date or 
are they operated so as to delay transit 
schedules? Does curb parking or double 
parking impede bus operations at bus stops? 
Do franchises permit needed changes in 
services or in equipment and necessary fare 
adjustments? 


It is also suggested that cities adopt im- 
proved procedures in reviewing subdivision 
plats. Before approval of a plat for a resi- 
dential subdivision a report should be re- 
ceived from the transit company as to the 
feasibility of extension of transit routes t0 
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serve the subdivision, and street changes 
needed, if any, for transit routes within the 
subdivision. 

The steps outlined above should be taken 
quickly and procedures simplified for direct 
action. That is why the transit committee 
should report directly to the chief adminis- 
trator of the city. In conclusion it is clear 
that the local government has the definite re- 
sponsibility of knowing what the transit 
needs of the community are and should take 
whatever steps are necessary to see that 
adequate, modern, and economical service is 
provided. As soon as possible the transit 
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committee’s function should be broadened 
to include ail urban transportation facilities 
—-streets and highways, transit, airports, and 
terminals of various kinds including automo- 
bile parking facilities. Under its direction a 
thorough engineering study of present condi- 
tions and future needs should be undertaken. 
In this broader long-range activity it would 
of course be advisable to tie the committee’s 
work to that of a planning commission or 
postwar planning committee so that trans- 
portation needs would be studied in relation 
to planned development of the entire com- 
munity. 


The Police and Minority Groups 


|. Effective Police Handling of Interracial Tensions 
By J. E. WECKLER and THEO E. HALL* 


This article, the first of three articles on police and minority 
groups, is based on an analysis of action taken by police 
forces in several cities during recent tense racial situations. 


HE Detroit riots of 1943 cost over a 
million irreplaceable man-hours of war 
production. Such breakdowns of civil 
peace lead directly to unnecessary losses of 
American lives on distant fronts. The effect 
of such a riot on home-front morale and 
national unity is.as bad as the.loss of a 
major battle. Such disorders likewise under- 
mine our influence with millions of our non- 
white Allies and neutrals and give our en- 
emies material for effective propaganda 
against us among many nations. Loss of 
life and extensive destruction of property are 
among the immediate bad effects of race 
riots. Thirty-five people were killed in De- 
troit and in Harlem $5,000,000 worth of 
property was destroyed. 
Furthermore, riots never clear up the bad 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Weckler, who holds a Ph.D. 
degree in anthropolgy from the University of Chi- 
cago, was for two years associate curator of ethnol- 
ogy at the United States National Museum in 
Washington, did some special work on race rela- 
tions in 1943 for the Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, and is now a staff member of 
the American Council on Race Relations recently 
organized in Chicago. Mr. Hall, chief of police at 
Wilmette, Illinois, was formerly with the Wichita, 
Kansas, police department; police chief at Two 


situations that cause them. They aggravate 
the disruptive antagonisms between groups 
and frequently undermine the faith of large 
numbers of citizens in the forces of law and 
order. In both the Los Angeles and Detroit 
riots the minority peoples involved were con- 
vinced that they could not depend upon the 
respective police departments for protection. 
In Los Angeles the riotous white servicemen 
and civilians are alleged to- have found in 
the complacence of both civil and military 
police support for their belief that they could 
attack Mexican people without fear of pun- 
ishment at the hands of the law. In Detroit, 
likewise, the white mobs were in effect en- 
couraged on several occasions by the lack of 
determined police action. 

The primary responsibility of the police 


Rivers, Wisconsin; supervising parole officer, Cali- 
fornia State Bureau of Parole; and as staff member 
of Public Administration Service was engaged in 
police department surveys in San Antonio, Peoria, 
Pasadena, and Hartford. 

The second and third articles in this series will 
deal with suggested police techniques to prevent 
race riots and to improve relations between racial, 
national, and religious groups; the material is based 
on a detailed study of successful methods used in 
nearly 30 cities. 
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is to maintain the peace; consequently they 
cannot avoid censure when large-scale dis- 
orders occur. Moreover, the police duty is 
not discharged merely by meeting violence 
with violence during a riot. The best oppor- 
tunity for the police to escape serious criti- 
cism is for them to undertake preventive 
police work in the field of race relations. 
Due to their constant contacts with all neigh- 
borhoods of a city, the police are in an ideal 
position to maintain constant vigilance over 
troubled areas and to assume the responsi- 
bility for making basic causes of unrest 
known to agencies or groups that can elimi- 
nate or reduce them. 

Sound police administration is necessary 
to prevent violent outbreaks between differ- 
ent groups. Recruitment, training, organiza- 
tion and distribution of personnel all need 
to be considered in terms of the particular 
local group tensions and trouble areas. 
Sound police policy regarding the handling 
of individual members of such groups also 
needs to be clearly established and enforced 
to make certain that police activities will 
promote harmony and not add to whatever 
discord may already be present. 


The police department of any city is in 
fact a tremendous force for molding public 
opinion. The activities and attitudes of in- 
dividual policemen can influence citizens to 
respect the rights of others or can give them 
the impression that they can attack some 
groups without fear of punishment. The 
latter attitude is obviously a serious menace 
to the public peace and to the prestige and 
effectiveness of the police force itself. If all 
policemen understand these facts, as well as 
the causes of friction between different 
groups, and if they are likewise taught how 
to behave in various situations involving 
members of such groups, every man in the 
department can become a positive force in 
developing a public attitude favorable to 
efficient police handling of any disturbances 
between groups. 


PREVENTION OF RIOTS 


During the period of high race tension in 
the summer of 1943 the police forces in sev- 
eral cities did magnificent jobs of maintain- 
ing order or of minimizing outbreaks that 
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did occur. A review of some of these cases 
will illustrate effective steps that might be 
taken by the police of other cities if they 
are ever faced with similar situations. 

Washington, D. C. It is almost certain 
that prompt and efficient action by the 
metropolitan police of Washington, D. C., 
prevented a riot in that city during the first 
week of May, 1943. Race tension is seldom 
far below the surface in Washington where 
more than 200,000 Negro inhabitants make 
up over one-fourth of the population. The 
occasion for the 1943 crisis was the “Capitol 
Transit Week’ series of demonstrations 
sponsored by the Washington Committee on 
Jobs for Negroes in Public Utilities. The 
week of May 2 was set aside by the com- 
mittee as a period for staging demonstra- 
tions in an effort to mobilize public support 
for Negro operators on Washington bus and 
street car lines. All during that week a 
peaceful picketing campaign was carried on 
in various parts of the city. The committee 
planned to climax the week’s demonstrations 
with a parade and open-air mass meeting on 
the evening of Friday, May 8. 

The committee’s campaign of picketing 
and the plans for the mass meeting were well 
publicized in Washington’s Negro press and 
were known to a large proportion of the 
Negro residents of the city. The metropol- 
itan newspapers, however, gave no coverage 
to the activities of the committee and con- 
sequently the general public was largely 
unacquainted with the activities of the pres- 
sure group. Crowds of people read the pla- 
cards carried by the picketers during the 
week, but knew nothing of the organization 
behind them or of the plans for the mass 
meeting. 

In the absence of accurate public infor- 
mation about the Friday night mass meet- 
ing, garbled reports and frightening rumors 
began to circulate during the week among 
white residents of Washington, especially the 
workers in various government offices. The 
rumors were variations on the theme that a 
race riot was brewing and that it was ex- 
pected to occur on Friday night. Some of 
the stories went so far as to state that large 
numbers of Negroes were planning an OF- 
ganized uprising against the whites. By 
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Friday noon the flow of such rumors had 
become a flood. Taxicab drivers and the 
guards at federal buildings were among the 
most active rumor spreaders. Many office 
workers and even supervisory personnel were 
also active rumor mongers. 

Numbers of well-informed people who 
watched this situation develop were afraid 
that it would result in violence. Some of 
them went to the police superintendent, 
Major Edward J. Kelly, and put consider- 
able pressure on him to revoke the permit 
which had already been given to the Negro 
group for the parade and mass meeting. 
Major Kelly insisted, however, that the in- 
tentions of the Negro group were peaceable 
and that they had as much right as anyone 
to have their parade and meeting. He told 
reporters on Friday afternoon that he felt 
it would be cowardly to cancel the meeting 
and that such action would lead to more 
trouble in the long run. 

All through the week extra uniformed po- 
licemen had been stationed in the areas 
where the picketers were marching. These 
officers did not interfere with the picketing 
nor with passersby, but were on hand to 
prevent any violent incidents. On Friday 
Major Kelly made final plans for policing 
the evening activities. He called together 
the members of the force who were to be on 
duty that night and instructed them that 
they were to maintain complete neutrality 
in their efforts to preserve order or to restore 
it should any outbreak occur. 

When evening came, uniformed and plain- 
clothes policemen were stationed at all the 
intersections and scattered along the line of 
march and at the site of the mass meeting. 
The police superintendent went to the start- 
ing point of the parade and marched at the 
head of it to the meeting place. The parade 
grew from about 250 people at the beginning 
to around 850 when it reached the meeting 
place. An estimated crowd of a thousand 
people, mostly Negroes but with a sprinkling 
of whites, was gathered to hear speeches by 
a white Congressman, a local Negro clergy- 
man, and others. 

No violence occurred either at the meeting 
or elsewhere in the city. The meeting was 
patrolled by military police and shore patrol 
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in addition to civilian police. One boisterous 
sailor had to be escorted from the park by the 
shore patrol and the meeting was immedi- 
ately thereafter declared out of bounds for 
servicemen. 

Certain precautions against violence or 
disorder were taken for a few days after the 
meeting. On Saturday night, for example, 
Negro policemen were assigned to ride up 
and down on the streetcars that operated 
through Negro districts. Commanders of 
Army and Navy establishments near Wash- 
ington also cooperated by cutting down on 
week-end leaves for servicemen during the 
Saturday and Sunday following the meeting. 

It is interesting to note that talk of a race 
riot almost entirely died out in Washington 
after this meeting was successfully held. The 
way the incident was handled made it a 
practical lesson in good government for both 
white and Negro citizens of Washington. 
The whites learned that the rumors they 
listened to were without foundation and that 
the Negroes had no intention of committing 
violence. The Negroes learned that their 
right to hold such a meeting would be de- 
fended by the local officials and that they 
could count on police protection when they 
needed it. The forthright and intelligent 
handling of this whole incident appreciably 
decreased race tension in the city. 

Flint, Michigan. During the summer of 
1943 many police chiefs helped to prevent 
what might have been serious trouble by 
cooperating with other officials and citizens’ 
groups. In Flint, Michigan, for example, a 
tense situation developed as a result of fight- 
ing between white and colored students in a 
junior high school. After the children had 
reported the incident at home, about 3,000 
white and colored people gathered in oppos- 
ing, threatening groups. The police suc- 
ceeded in dispersing them without violence. 
Recognizing that the antagonism might 
smoulder and grow worse, however, the chief 
of police, the recreational director of the 
board of education, and the city manager, 
gathered together all the children who had 
been involved in the original school fight. 
Through discussion and reasoning with the 
children they were able to get promises from 
them that there would be no more fights in 
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the school. These youngsters even volun- 
teered to speak in the classrooms, discour- 
aging any further fighting between colored 
and white groups. The careful handling of 
this situation cooled the tempers of both 
children and adults and helped to prevent an 
open clash. 


Houston, Texas. Another good piece of 
preventive work occurred in June, 1943, in 
Houston, where Negroes traditionally cele- 
brate ‘“‘Juneteenth” day by a parade and 
street carnival. As the occasion drew near, 
rumors began sweeping through the white 
population that the Negroes were going 
to start a riot and a movement to attack 
the Negro parade began to develop 
among some of the white citizens. The 
police chief met with the mayor, the 
bi-racial commission, and a number of 
influential citizens, both white and col- 
ored. They drew up a proclamation stat- 
ing that the celebration would be held ac- 
cording to plan, that there would be no trou- 
ble, and that any person, white or Negro, 
who tried to interfere with the parade or the 
celebration would be arrested. This proc- 
lamation was signed by the people who drew 
it up and published as a full-page notice in 
all the daily papers. The celebration was a 
great success and there were no disturbances. 
It is said, in fact, that the occasion was the 
most peaceful Juneteenth celebration in 
in Houston's history. 

Passaic, New Jersey. Police Chief Charles 
J. Monks has taken the lead in establishing 
an interracial committee ‘‘to meet with the 
chief, police court judge, and top-ranking 
officers from time to time to discuss various 
problems as they arise.’ The chief is very 
active in this committee and encourages not 
only its members but other citizens in the 
community to suggest ways in which the 
police can reduce friction between different 
groups in the city. 

The Passaic police pay particular atten- 
tion to eliminating friction between school 
children of different racial and national 
groups. For example, the junior police, 
school boys who guide traffic near schools 
before and after school hours, are trained 
by the police department. As part of this 
training the boys are taught to discourage 
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clashes or fights among their school com. 
panions, especially between members of dif- 
ferent national or racial groups. When such 
fights occur in spite of the efforts of the 
junior police, the police department in ¢o- 
operation with the public school officials at- 
tempts to straighten matters out and pre- 
vent grudges from developing. In such cases 
the parents of the quarreling individuals are 
often brought into the picture and the diffi. 
culties are worked out in their presence, 
This program tends to prevent children’s 
quarrels from being taken up by their 
parents and also helps the children to de- 
velop good attitudes at an impressionable 
age, so that they are less likely to be trouble 
makers when they grow up. 


How a Riot was HANDLED 


Police action during the Harlem riot in 
New York City in August, 1943, was widely 
praised by the press and by both Negroes 
and whites. This riot was probably the only 
one in American history in which police 
activity was generally approved on all sides. 
Study of the strategy and tactics employed 
by the New York police on that occasion 
will therefore be profitable to any police 
chief. 

On the evening of August 1, 1943, an 
altercation occurred in a South Harlem hotel 
between a white policeman and a Negro 
soldier during which the policeman was in- 
jured and the soldier was wounded in the 
shoulder. A rumor spread through the neigh- 
borhood that the soldier had been shot in 
the back and killed. As a result of this 
rumor, large crowds of Negroes immediately 
began to gather in front of the hotel, the 
123rd Street police station, and the hospital 
to which the wounded soldier had_ been 
taken. 

These events were communicated imme- 
diately to police headquarters. Within an 
hour after the first incident both Police 
Commissioner Valentine and Mayor La- 
Guardia appeared at the 123rd Street police 
station, set up their headquarters there, and 
took personal charge of the situation. Upon 
his arrival, Mayor LaGuardia attempted to 
talk to the crowd before the police station 
and to urge them to disperse. They would 
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not listen to him and shouted him down. 

A third of the entire city police force, in- 
cluding several hundred Negro policemen, 
were mobilized as quickly as possible for 
Harlem duty. All leaves and days off were 
cancelled and forces including foot and 
mounted policemen, motorcycle officers, 
radio cars, and detectives were called into 
Harlem from all five boroughs of New York. 
Employees of other city departments were 
also called in to aid the police in handling 
the situation. A police cordon was thrown 
about the area to prevent the entry of peo- 
ple from other parts of the city. All bus 
service in the neighborhood was suspended, 
police guarded the subway stations, and all 
the trolley lines were closed to traffic except 
one, which the police guarded. The opera- 
tion of private automobiles in the area was 
also prohibited. Milk and food delivery 
trucks that operated later in the night were 
given police guards. All liquor stores were 
closed. Both Negro and white military police 
were sent into the area to prevent service- 
men from taking part in the riot and to 
send them back to their posts. 

Although the efficiency of these tactics 
was very important in preventing the spread 
of the Harlem riot, the tactics that earned 
the most widespread praise for the police 
were psychological. All of the police who 
helped to quell the Harlem riot were given 
strict instructions directly by Mayor La- 
Guardia and Commissioner Valentine to use 
no more force than was absolutely necessary 
and to be impersonal, matter of fact, and 
diplomatic in their efforts to break up the 
street mobs. The effect of this policy on 
the citizens of Harlem was shown by their 
enthusiastic description of police behavior 
during the riot as “excellent,” “perfect,” and 
“superb.” Walter White, president of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, who spent the whole 
night of the riot with the mayor, reported in 
the New Republic for August 16, 1943: 

All during Sunday night and early Monday 
morning thousands of police poured into the 
twenty-eighth precinct straight from eight hours 
of duty. . . . During all those troubled hours, 
I heard not one word about “niggers.” . . . nor 
Was there any other manifestation of racial 
animosity. They were out to do a job of restor- 
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ing order, and it was all in the day’s work. 

As a result of their instructions the police 
did not attempt, by a display or use of 
overpowering force, to make frontal attacks 
on the mobs which by this time were break- 
ing store windows and beginning to loot 
merchandise. Neither riot guns nor tear gas 
were used. There were no possible bases for 
accusations of police brutality. Instead, the 
police prevented newcomers from joining the 
mobs and at the same time concentrated on 
dividing the mobs that were already active 
and dispersing the small segments they 
split off. A number of the ringleaders were 
arrested and booked according to regular 
police procedure. Except for these individ- 
uals, the rioters were released and ordered 
to go home when they were separated from 
the mobs. 


Mayor LaGuardia and Police Commis- 
sioner Valentine showed their knowledge of 
practical psychology in several other ways 
during the Harlem riot, all of which con- 
tributed to the success of their efforts to 
restore order. For instance, the first thing 
Mayor LaGuardia did, after he and the 
Police Commissioner had agreed upon the 
specific police measures to be taken, was to 
call together all the leaders of public opin- 
ion in Harlem who could be reached. These 
colored leaders, many of whom are nation- 
ally known figures, made up an impromptu 
“board of strategy” which worked with the 
mayor all during the night of the riot. They 
made many tactical suggestions which 
helped the authorities to restore order more 
quickly. They and the mayor also toured 
Harlem at intervals all night in loud-speaker 
trucks requesting the people to stop rioting 
and to go home. Broadcasting equipment 
was set up in the 123rd Street police sta- 
tion and both the mayor and members of 
his board of strategy made many radio ad- 
dresses, which were carried by most New 
York commercial radio stations, explaining 
the facts of the incident that started the 
disturbance and continuing their exhorta- 
tion that people get off the streets and go 
home. The tone of the mayor’s addresses 
made a very favorable impression on the 
citizens of Harlem. 


Both the mayor and the commissioner of 
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police stayed in Harlem all night. By morn- 
ing all the mobs had been dispersed and 
order was restored. Nevertheless, the mayor 
and the police commissioner remained in a 
state of readiness and took the following 
precautions against further possible out- 
breaks: 

1. A 10:30 p.m. curfew was ordered for 
the area until complete order was restored. 
All movies were ordered to close at that 
hour also. 

2. The restrictions on transportation were 
continued; the only automobiles allowed in 
the area were food delivery trucks. 

3. The ban on liquor sales was continued 
and the dim-out regulations were suspended 
until full order was restored. 

4. Police remained on 24-hour duty and 
in addition several hundred civilian volun- 
teers, including a large proportion of Ne- 
groes, were recruited and provided with 
Office of Civilian Defense armbands and 
night sticks and assigned to patrol duty. 

5. Eight thousand members of the New 
York State Guard were ordered to stand by 
in case they were needed. One of the guard 
units was an all-Negro regiment. The assist- 
ance of these forces was not required. 


SUMMARY 


The experience of four cities in preventive 
policing in tense interracial situations indi- 
cates some lessons that may be useful in 
other cities if similar situations should arise: 


PREVENTION 

1. Refusal of police officials to become 
panicky over wild rumors. 

2. Police trust in the peaceful intentions 
of reputable groups of Negro citizens and 
insistence of police officials on upholding 
the rights of such groups to have public 
meetings or celebrations and the furnishing 
of police protection to such functions if 
necessary. 

3. Meeting issues openly and publicly. 
The public reassurance by the high officials 
of Houston was probably at least as im- 
portant in preventing disorder as the threat 
to arrest disturbers of the peace. Major 
Kelly’s forthright stand was the keystone of 
his success in handling the Washington sit- 
uation. 


4. Special distribution of police when 
that step seems desirable to prevent the pos- 
sibility of any disturbance. Washington pro. 
tected the picketers and guarded certain 
streetcar lines during the period of tension. 

5. Enlisting the cooperation of local mili- 
tary authorities when the situation seems to 
warrant. 

6. Careful dispersal of threatening groups, 
if possible without the use of force. 

7. Following up such dispersal by cor- 
recting, in so far as possible, the cause of 
the tension, thus preventing it from smoul- 
dering and perhaps breaking out again, and 
at the same time reducing the probability 
that a similar situation will recur. 

8. Special efforts to prevent, minimize, 
or patch up clashes between school children, 
thus preventing children’s quarrels from 
spreading to their parents and at the same 
time helping to develop good attitudes in 
the children. 

9. Cooperation on interracial problems 
between the police, other city officials and 
departments, unofficial citizens’ groups, and 
state or federal agencies. 


HANDLING A RIOT 

Lessons to be learned in handling a riot 
if one should occur, based on New York 
City’s experience in Harlem, include: 

1. Immediate recognition by the police of 
an unusual and dangerous situation; a quick 
report to headquarters. 

2. Speedy mobilization of the police force. 

3. Rapid effective steps, planned in ad- 
vance, to prevent curiosity seekers or poten- 
tial rioters from entering the trouble area. 

4. Special precautions against excessive 
use of force, insistence on diplomatic and 
impersonal action and extensive use of 
Negro policemen. 

5. Large reinforcements held in reserve 
but quickly available if needed. 

6. Cooperation of neighborhood leaders 
enlisted, both to plan strategy and to appeal 
directly to rioters. Utilization of civilians as 
police auxiliaries. 

7. Personal appeals to rioters by high 
officials. 

8. High officials in direct command of 
efforts to restore order, staying on the job 
until it is finished. 
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News of the Month 














Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


PB Government Advisory Council. 
Officials representing cities on this 
new council, which held its first meeting in 
Washington in April, include the mayors of 
Chicago, New York, Birmingham, and 
Louisville, and the city managers of Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Greensboro, North Car- 
olina. This semiofficial group of 20 to 25 
state and local officials will make suggestions 
to the Government Division of WPB on 
matters affecting states and cities. After its 
first meeting in April the advisory council 
recommended that: more trucks be released 
to states and cities for road construction and 
garbage collection, that government-owned 
war plants returned to private civilian pro- 
duction be taxed by cities, that state and 
local governments be given preference in the 
purchase of war surpluses. It was also sug- 
gested that if WPB controls are continued 
after the war that cities be allowed more 
freedom in the selection and carrying out of 
construction projects commensurate with the 
amount of materials available, or that WPB 
provide a priorities list in which the essen- 
tiality of types of construction would be 
indicated, or that WPB programs be de- 
veloped for different areas depending upon 
the availability of manpower and materials. 
Priorities. Metals for public construction 
are less critical than lumber; the lumber 
(and also paper) shortage is likely to be- 
come more acute. However, enough mate- 
rials and equipment are programmed to per- 
mit a construction program of $3,600,000,- 
600 this vear, and according to the Washing- 
ton News Letter of the American Municipal 
Association WPB may soon develop a pro- 
gram which would permit construction un- 
related to the war in areas where labor and 
materials are available. 

Cities Exempt From Renegotiation. Mu- 
nicipalities are specifically exempt from the 
provisions of the Renegotiation Act of 1942 
as amended. This applies to municipal 
utilities and agencies which sell services and 
commodities to federal agencies. Thus if 


the Navy Price Adjustment Board at Wash- 
ington advises that renegotiation proceedings 
are pending a city may secure complete ex- 
emption merely by replying that the con- 
tractor is a municipality or a municipal 
agency. 

Lanham Act Funds. To secure assistance 
under the Lanham Act a city must have an 
urgent need produced as a result of the war 
which it cannot meet with its own resources. 
Applications for such aid should be directed 
to the regional director of the Federal Works 
Agency. Assistance generally is limited to 
construction of new public works, maintain- 
ing or expanding regular school services, and 
maintaining or expanding municipal police, 
fire, health, and child care services. 

A total of $430,000,000 has been appro- 
priated to the Federal Works Agency for 
community facilities with the recent presi- 
dential approval of a Congressional appro- 
priation of $115,000,000. Allotments have 
been made approximately as follows: water 
supply systems, $75,000,000; sewerage sys- 
tems, $45,000,000; hospital and health cen- 
ters, $63,000,000; schools, $61,500,000; and 
recreation, $30,000,000. 

Selective Service. The Selective Service 
System on May 12 authorized the placing 
and retaining of draft registrants in the age 
group 26 to 30 in class 2-A if found “‘neces- 
sary to and regularly engaged in an activity 
in support of national health, safety, or in- 
terest.” Registrants 30 to 38 may be sim- 
ilarly classified if “regulariy engaged” in 
such an activity. Since municipal govern- 
ment services are classified as essential this 
new policy may help cities meet the man- 
power shortage in the fire, police, health, and 
ether departments. 

Price Control. The new OPA regulation 
effective May 8 exempting municipalities 
from price control with respect to charges 
made for ash, garbage, and trash collection 
is sufficiently broad, according to OPA Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles, “to exempt the 
services from price control (1) when they 
are performed directly by a unit of the local 
government; (2) when the local government 
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directly contracts with others for the sup- 
plying of the services; and (3) when the 
local government establishes or requires its 
approval of the rates and charges for the 
services when supplied by contractors. . . .” 

Civilian Defense. The nine regional of- 
fices of the Office of Civilian Defense are 
being replaced by four field offices (New 
York, San Francisco, New Orleans, and Chi- 
cago) which will continue to furnish infor- 
mation and advisory personnel requested by 
state or local defense councils. Because of 
the unlikelihood of air raids national em- 
phasis on civilian defense will be placed on 
community war services, but municipalities 
are expected to continue their protective 
services, 

Aviation. The Lea bill (H.R. 3420) has 
been virtually killed, the McCarran bill (S. 
1790) is still in committee, and the postwar 
future of civilian aeronautics is held up 
mainly because the states contend that a 
large measure of the power to regulate air 
commerce and air traffic should be exer- 
cised by state agencies. According to a re- 
port of the Council of State Governments 
only 37 states pretend in any way to regu- 
late or supervise aviation. The states have 
little or no financial interest in aviation in- 
stallations. Of the present $800,000,000 in- 
vestment in airports, 85 per cent is federal 
and almost all the remainder is local govern- 
ment or private. According to the News 
Letter of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion it is doubtful that more than a few 
states will contribute to the airport develop- 
mental program which Congress is almost 
certain to approve—probably on a 50-50 
matching basis—for the postwar. 

Child Care. The War Production Board 
has called on all communities to pay special 
attention to the growing need for child care 
centers. The efficient operation of pre-school 
and school-age centers is necessary both to 
preserve the health of children and to main- 
tain the high level of war production, ac- 
cording to WPB. Local units of government 
or committees of civic-minded citizens can 
apply for federal funds through the Federal 
Works Agency for the operation of such cen- 
ters. Some communities like Detroit, Los 
Angeles, and Vancouver (Washington) are 
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reported to have sound programs under way 
but in many cities no steps have been taken 
toward the establishment of adequate child 
care centers. 


Surplus War Property. Surplus properties 
of the Army which are not needed by it or 
any other federal agency are being sold by 
one or another of eight new disposal agencies 
under regulations recently prescribed by the 
new Surplus War Properties Administration, 
Municipalities desiring to buy from the sur- 
pluses of the Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission will deal with these disposal 
agencies; for all consumer goods and any 
non-military surplus the cities will deal as 
they have in the past with the procurement 
division of the Treasury Department. The 
eight disposal agencies are the procurement 
division of the Treasury Department, the 
RFC, Maritime Commission, Navy Depart- 
ment, War Food Administration, National 
Housing Agency, Federal Works Agency, 
and Foreign Economic Administration. The 
types of surplus each agency will disseminate 
are set forth together with additional infor- 
mation on sale and price policies in the 
Washington News Letter of the American 
Municipal Association dated May 31, 1944 
(single copies available to officials of mu- 
nicipalities that are members of their state 
league of municipalities or through the 
AMA). The Surplus War Properties Ad- 
ministration has set up a “state and local 
governments division” through which it is 
hoped that a fair share of the surplus will 
flow as needed from the eight outlet agencies 
to state and municipal governments. While 
this division of the SWPA is adopting a sys- 
tem of sales to local governments, munici- 
palities that desire to purchase either surplus 
war or consumer goods should contact the 
Treasury regional procurement office. 


Miscellaneous. The Office of Defense 
Transportation has appealed to cities to 
eliminate delays to tank cars and _ tank 
trucks assigned to the movement of asphalt 
and tar for street and highway projects .. . 
The Senate on May 2 passed H.R. 4278 
authorizing the continuance of the school 
lunch program. . . . The House Committee 
on Roads at the end of May was determining 
the final form of the Robinson billion-dollar- 
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a-vear streets aid bid (H.R. 2426). ... 
The House Public Lands Committee has 
nearly completed hearings on a dozen bills 
designed to replace local tax losses resulting 
from tax exemption of federal acquisitions 
and it is expected that an omnibus will be 
reported by the committee this summer... . 
Because no satisfactory method has been 
found for making synthetic tires for heavy 
trucks and since only approximately 125,000 
jarge natural rubber tires for trucks are be- 
ing released each month, municipalities are 
urged by WPB to recap large truck tires. 


Postcard Billing for Municipal Services 
Reduces Cost, Saves Paper 


NUMBER of cities are considering the 

use of one-cent postcards in billing 
for municipal utility services because of the 
recent increase in local first class postage 
rates from two cents to three cents. For ex- 
ample, the city of Marquette, Michigan 
(15,928), estimates that the change to post- 
card billing would effect a saving of $200 
a month. The Post Office Department has 
ruled that postcards “that bear respectful 
requests for the settlement of accounts, or 
give notice when an account, assessment, 
taxes, gas bills, etc. will be due” are accept- 
able for mailing. Cards that threaten legal 
action or warn that utility services may be 
discontinued if a bill is not paid are not 
mailable. But postcard bills which do not 
carry a threat and which do not reflect upon 
the debtor for failure to pay are mailable, 
and in such cases there is nothing to pro- 
hibit the entering of overdue accounts as 
well as current accounts on the postcard. 
Any city wishing to be sure that the word- 
ing is not objectionable may submit a copy 
of a proposed form of bill to the Solicitor, 
Post Office Department, Washington, D. C., 
for a decision. 

Many cities as well as privately owned 
public utilities have used postcard billing 
either on specially prepared forms or on 
government postals. The Cincinnati water- 
works department has used a three-part form 
consisting of a cashier’s office record, a de- 
tachable card which is the customer’s bill, 
and a stub for return with payment. The 
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card and the stub carry identical account 
numbers. Other cities in which city-owned 
utilities have made use of postcard billing 
include Central City, Nebraska; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Detroit, Grand Rapids, and 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Galveston and Tem- 
ple, Texas; Jamestown, New York; Kansas 
City, Kansas; Palo Alto, California; and St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


City Makes Technicolor, Sound 
Movie of Community Life 


HE city of Toledo, Ohio (282,349), 
has produced a technicolor, sound mo- 
vie “This Is Toledo” which covers the gov- 
ernmental, business, industrial, and social 
life of the community. The movie has aver- 
aged seven shows a day, five days a week for 
the past three months and more than three 
hundred showings are scheduled for the near 
tuture. This 40-minute movie was photo- 
graphed last summer and fall by a police 
sergeant under the direction of the executive 
secretary to the city manager. The total 
cost of the film including professional serv- 
ices for making the sound track, editing, and 
synchronization was approximately $7,500. 
The movie is not shown in local theaters 
because the picture was made on a 16-mm. 
film and also because city officials wanted 
the picture to be the featured attraction at 
luncheons, dinners, and meetings of civic or- 
ganizations. These meetings in many in- 
stances are attended by the writer who pre- 
cedes the showing of the picture with a 10- 
to 20-minute talk on “Our Home Town” in- 
dicating why the movie was made and what 
the city hopes to accomplish through it.— 
CHARLES A. WERTZ, executive secretary to 
the city manager, Toledo, Ohio. 


City Adopts Special Service Charges 
for Industrial Wastes 


NCREASED operating costs at the New 

Brunswick, New Jersey (33,180), sew- 
age treatment plant because of wartime in- 
dustrial wastes led the city early this year 
to adopt a three-part rate schedule of 
charges which is expected to gross about 
$45,000 a year or about one-half the cost 
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of operating the sewage disposal plant. One 
industrial plant was discharging into the 
sewers as much waste as a community of 
200,000 persons. Sludge from war industries 
averaged more than four times the total 
sludge for the entire city. 

Designed to secure a fair distribution of 
costs as between industrial and residential 
users and as among the various types of 
industrial users, the rates vary with the load 
put on the plant as measured by volume, 
solid content, and strength of the waste. The 
rates per quarter are: $22 per million gal- 
lons of flow, $5 per ton of solids in the 
wastes, and $5 per 100 pounds of chlorine 
required to treat the waste. An industry 
which contributes waste that is twice the 
strength of domestic sewage would pay about 
$42 per million gallons of flow treated. The 
charges are billed and payable quarterly. 

Industries are required to adopt schedules 
which will minimize peak concentration of 
waste discharge without interfering with 
production. If the characteristics of the 
wastes interfere unduly with the efficient 
operation of the plant or increase the costs 
unduly then the industry must produce 
wastes of acceptable quality before discharge 
either through reducing peak discharges, 
construction of equalizing tanks, or partial 
pretreatment. 

Volume of flow is to be measured by 
metered water consumption if the total an- 
nual charge is less than $1,000; if it is more 
the industry is required to install a device 
approved by the city to record the flow of 
the discharge into the sewerage system. Pro- 
vision is made for metering discharge if the 
industry uses a private water system and 
for adjustment if more than 20 per cent of 
the annual volume of water used does not 
reach the sewer system. 

The municipal sewage disposal plant is a 
chemical-mechanical type providing chem- 
ical treatment, sedimentation, vacuum filtra- 
tion of raw sludge, and effluent chlorination. 
Dewatered sludge is used for farm fertilizer. 

The city had considered requiring indus- 
try to use a separate disposal system or to 
pretreat wastes, but consultants pointed out 
that disposal in the domestic system with 
little or no pretreatment is more economical 
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and effective as long as additional costs are 
met by industry. 


Fort Myers Discontinues Gross Receipts 
Tax After Test Period 


HE city of Fort Myers, Florida (10, 
604), which had adopted a tax of one. 
half of 1 per cent on the gross receipts of 
every person, firm, and business operating 
in the city for a 60-day test period (see 


PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, May, 1944, page 
145) has discontinued it partly because 
of the opposition which developed and 


partly because of the inability of the city 
to compel compliance. At the end of the 
first month only 79 firms had filed returns 
and paid a total tax of $1,990 and this 
amount is being refunded; approximately 
five hundred firms and persons failed to file, 
When the tax was originally adopted it had 
the implied acceptance of so-called “big 
business” but opposition developed and the 
only daily newspaper in the city opposed 
the tax. 

In its search for revenue the city is now 
revising its occupational license ordinance 
with the hope of raising the $150,000 a year 
the city had expected to secure under the 
“transactions” tax. The new occupational 
taxes will be based on the premise that the 
businesses which have profited from the war 
should assume their share of the increased 
wartime costs for city services and institu- 
tions. 


Anti-Black Market Ordinances Adopted 
in 72 Cities, Rejected in 23 

EVENTY-TWO cities in 11 different 
S states have adopted ‘anti-black mar- 
ket” ordinances, in 150 additional cities such 
ordinances have been presented to the coun- 
cil and are awaiting final action, and in 23 
cities, including Denver, such ordinances 
have been rejected by the council, according 
to the Office of Price Administration. While 
the ordinances which have been adopted 
vary considerably they generally provide 
penalties (a) for the transfer of a rationed 
commodity without transfer of the required 
number of ration evidences, (b) for the sale 
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of a commodity at a price in excess of the 
ceiling price, and (c) for the renting of 
housing accommodations at rates in excess 
of the rent ceiling. Many ordinances also 
provide penalties for the illegal acquisition 
or disposition of rationed evidences. The 
penalties vary widely, the maximum fines 
ranging from $10 to $500 and the maximum 
jail sentences ranging from 10 days to six 
months. The ordinances of 35 of the 72 
cities provide for the suspension or revoca- 
tion of municipal licenses. 

Among the cities which have adopted or- 
dinances providing for local enforcement of 
OPA regulations on price, rationing, and 
rent regulations are: Sioux City, lowa; Iron 
Mountain, Michigan; Asbury Park, Bay- 
onne, East Brunswick, Newark, Passaic, and 
Trenton, New Jersey; and Troy, New York. 
Among the cities which have adopted ordi- 
nances covering price and rationing regula- 
tions only are such cities as Corbin, Middles- 
borough, and Paris, Kentucky; Detroit, 
Hamtramck, Monroe, Pleasant Ridge, and 
Royal Oak, Michigan; Yonkers, New York; 
Ashtabula, Cleveland, Cleveland Heights, 
East Cleveland, Lakewood, Lorain, and 
Youngstown, Ohio; and Beaufort, Charles- 
ton, Columbia, and Spartanburg, South Car- 
olina. Flint, Michigan, has adopted an ordi- 
nance covering foods only and Milwaukee an 
ordinance which provides only for coopera- 
tion by local officials and consumers in OPA 
enforcement activities. 

These ordinances have proved to be of 
great value in combatting local “black mar- 
ket” conditions, according to the Office of 
Price Administration. Local officials and 
facilities are thus made available for the 
detection of violators of price and rationing 
regulations. They also provide jurisdiction 
in local courts which with their speedy pro- 
cedures and moderate penalties, according to 
the OPA, are more appropriate in many 
cases of comparatively minor retail violations 
than the federal procedures and penalties. 
Local .enforcement of OPA regulations in 
some cities has resulted in city-wide reduc- 
tions in the retail price of gasoline and in 
the elimination of local “black markets” in 
poultry, meat, and other scarce and essential 
products. According to the OPA the ques- 
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tion has been raised as to the validity of 
these ordinances with regard to one ordi- 
nance in Michigan and two in Ohio and in 
each of these cases the court sustained the 
validity of the ordinance in question. 

The OPA enforcement staff has been re- 
quired, because of budgetary and manpower 
limitations, to concentrate its enforcement 
activities largely at the wholesale and sup- 
plier levels while the local ordinances are in- 
tended to secure compliance with price and 
rationing regulations mainly at the retail 
level. The OPA states that it has not en- 
couraged the local adoption of such ordi- 
nances on a national basis but that many of 
the OPA field offices have been active in 
securing such action. 


Voters Turn Down Proposed Increase in 
School Tax and Teachers Strike 


OTERS in the two Michigan cities of 
Flint and Pontiac recently rejected pro- 
posed increases in local school taxes while 
a similar proposal was adopted in Jackson. 
In Flint (151,543) the vote was 10,734 
to 7,606 against a proposal to levy an extra 
two mills to raise $440,000 a year for the 
next three years. This would have made 
possible a two-week increase in the school 
year, hiring of 97 more teachers, repairs to 
school buildings, and salary adjustments. 
Administrative staff members, teachers, and 
maintenance workers had requested salary 
increases in accordance with a schedule 
adopted in 1941 plus a 15 per cent cost-of- 
living adjustment, an increase from five to 
ten days per year for sick leave, and em- 
ployment of more clerical help to permit 
teachers to give more time to educational 
duties. School employees also asked the 
board of education to ‘run the schools on a 
better standard for as long as funds last and 
then close them until such time as the citi- 
zens of Flint are willing to support them.” 
After the referendum the school employees 
went out on a three-day strike. The school 
board complied with most of the demands 
and implied that the 1944-45 school term 
either would end after seven or eight months 
or that the schools would be run on a 
deficit; in the latter event the school board 
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would spend more than $500,000 in excess 
of what it expects to receive. 

In Pontiac (66,626) the vote on the pro- 
posed two-mill school tax increase was 6,139 
to 5,018, the fourth time that a proposal to 
waive the 15-mill tax limit had been de- 
feated. The teaching staff which was out 
on strike for a week late in April went on 
strike again after the referendum when the 
school board insisted it could not offer pay 
increases of more than $100 a year as com- 
pared to the $180 increase demanded by the 
teachers. 

In Jackson (49,656) the voters by a 
three-and-one-half-to-one vote approved an 
extra levy of 3.51 mills for each of the next 
four years for the city’s public schools. 
Credit for the favorable vote was given to a 
volunteer citizens’ committee which waged 
a house-to-house campaign. 

These three Michigan cities are among the 
dozen or so cities which adopted the 15-mill 
property tax limit in 1934 and 1935. The 
15-mill limit applies to the aggregate tax 
rates of all local units and it is necessary 
to have a three-fourths majority of those 
voting to adopt a levy in excess of the 15 
mills. 


City Planners Confer on How to 
Expedite Postwar Programs 


ORE than three hundred planners rep- 

resenting most of the states in the 
Union attended the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Planning Officials held 
in Chicago on May 1 to 3. These planners 
came together to discuss their problems, to 
note their progress, and to discover how 
programs might be expedited. Some general 
observations about the meeting are: 


1. Cities, counties, and states recognize 
the importance of planning now and are 
willing to spend considerable sums of money 
to get plans under way. 

2. Planning is so important that cities 
and states are seeking the most competent 
persons who are available for that work in 
the United States. Political considerations 
are of little importance. Residence require- 
ments are not considered. 


3. There was general agreement that 
mere lists of public works projects are of 
little value. Every community must have 
some understanding of what the community 
has been and what it can be. This involves 
consideration of its economic and industrial 
future as well as consideration of the social 
needs of the people. Public works have val- 
idity only when they are based on broad 
plans for community development. 

4. While some cities and states have made 
considerable progress in the development of 
community and state plans and in the prep- 
aration of specific plans for particular 
projects, most cities and states have a long 
way to go before they can say they are 
ready for the postwar period. 

5. There was agreement as to the com- 
paratively small part that public works will 
play in the economy of the country. The 
first test of a public work is its need in the 
community. The second test is how much 
employment it will provide. Even if plans 
and specifications are ready for all needed 
public improvements they will still play a 
minor role in the total employment picture. 

6. As a consequence, cities and _ states 
must give serious attention to programs that 
will advance general economic development. 

A number of states are already working 
on programs of this magnitude. Among the 
studies being made and the activities being 
carried out are those relating to the resources 
of the states, the utilization and conversion 
of industrial plants, the development of in- 
dustry, urban redevelopment, veteran’s re- 
habilitation, transportation (including high- 
ways, railroads, and airways), finance, etc. 

How well we solve our postwar problems 
depends upon our finding favorable answers 
to questions such as these: (1) How rapidly 
will the communities be able to complete 
general community plans? (2) How soon 
can we have specific plans and specifications 
for particular projects? (3) How- quickly 
can we acquire land and remove legal ob- 
structions? (4) What sources of income can 
be tapped to provide for extensive building 
and rebuilding programs? (5) How quickly 
can we determine what can be done with 
existing war plants? (6) What specific pro- 
grams will come out of the states providing 
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for the development of state resources? 


Wilson W. Wyatt, mayor of Louisville, 
Kentucky, and president of the Louisville 
Area Development Association, was re- 
elected president of the American Society of 
Planning Officials. George S. Wehrwein, 
member of the Wisconsin State Planning 
Board, was elected vice-president. New 
members of the board of directors are: 
Charles B. Bennett, director of planning for 
the Los Angeles City Planning Commission; 
Elisabeth M. Herlihy, chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Planning Board; Welles V. 
Moot, chairman of the Buffalo City Plan- 
ning Commission; and Stephen C. Noland, 
chairman of the Indiana Economic Council. 
—WaLTeER H. BLUCHER, executive director, 
American Society of Planning Officials. 


Improving Public Relations Through 
In-Service Training of Employees 


UNICIPAL employees of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan (54,097), have become bet- 
ter acquainted with the work of other de- 
partments and how their own work fits into 
municipal government as a whole as the re- 
sult of using a manual, entitled Better Public 
Service, which was issued about a year ago. 
The manual also has been “required read- 
ing” for persons taking civil service entrance 
examinations, is used in civics classes for 
high school students, and is sent out by the 
city and the chamber of commerce in reply 
to inquiries about the city government. 


This 50-page manual was prepared by the 
employees and edited by the staff of the 
city’s bureau of municipal research under 
the direction of Professor Robert F. Cornell 
of Kalamazoo College. It contains an or- 
ganization chart of the city government as 
well as more detailed charts of the several 
departments. The charts are accompanied 
by a description of the functions of each of- 
fice, location, and hours of work. The out- 
line of functions places special emphasis on 
services to the public and also indicates serv- 
ices that may not be rendered. 


The preface to the manual states: “Better 
public relations can be maintained by an 


alert body of employees fully informed as 
to their own duties, aware of the position of 
their unit in the general scheme, and what is 
equally important a good working knowledge 
of the functions of all other departments and 
the names of the persons in responsible 
charge.” Following the preface is an “open 
letter to employees” signed by the city man- 
ager which states: 


The relationship between employees of a city 
and the citizens must be one of close coopera- 
tion. Constant effort should be made on the 
part of employees to give, at all times, prompt, 
efficient service. Workers in private industry are 
responsible only to their own limited organiza- 
tions; municipal employees have an obligation 
to the entire community. The citizens, as stock- 
holders in the city government, are our em- 
ployers, and as such have a right to expect 100 
per cent value from their tax dollars. 


In my opinion, only capable personnel should 
be employed in any government organization. 
There are many essentials necessary to make up 
this qualification, some of which follow: 

Know your city and the functions of each de- 
partment. 

Like your work. If you don’t, don’t gripe 
and be disgruntled; go to your superior officer 
or to the department head and make the com- 
plaint. 


When a city employee makes a criticism or 
complaint involving a fellow employee, both 
parties should be present when the details are 
presented to the department head or the city 
manager. In this way you will obtain basic facts 
and help eliminate hard feelings. 

Personal appearance and approach are very 
important. Be sure to avoid what might be in- 
terpreted as a bureaucratic attitude. 

Know functions of other departments suf- 
ficiently well so that you can immediately direct 
complaints from citizens into the proper chan- 
nels. 

Remember that you are an employee of the 
city of Kalamazoo. Your responsibilities to the 
citizens are as an employee of the city as a 
whole, not of one particular department. When 
you receive a complaint, if it is impossible to 
take care of it yourself, immediately refer it to 
the proper department. 

Goodwill is created by results—not alibis! 

This employee manual which grew out of 
a discussion group made up of municipal 
employees and graduate students at Kala- 
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mazoo College has helped greatly in build- 
ing up a better spirit of public service 
among employees.—Epwarp S. CLarkK, city 
manager, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Council Adopts Rules of Procedure 
for Informal Sessions 


T HE city council of Berkeley, California 
(85,547), on May 17 adopted rules of 
procedure governing the informal sessions 
of the city council, one to be known as the 
“conference session’’ and the other to be 
known as the “executive session.” Rules 
governing the conference session are: ‘‘(a) 
That the council shall meet in conference 
session prior to the regular weekly meeting 
of the council. (b) The mayor or the city 
manager may call the council together for a 
conference session at any time. (c) The 
conference session shall be devoted exclu- 
sively to any matters regarding which the 
interchange of information preliminary to 
public discussion is deemed to be essential. 
(d) Whenever the mayor or city manager 
so requests, any matter under discussion 
shall be regarded as confidential. (e) No 
formal vote shall be taken on any matter 
under discussion nor shall any council mem- 
ber enter into a commitment with another 
respecting a vote to be taken subsequently 
in a public meeting of the council; provided, 
however, that nothing herein shall prevent 
a polling of the council or the taking of an 
informal vote on any matter under dis- 
cussion.” 

The rules governing an executive session 
of the council are: ‘‘(a) The executive ses- 
sion may be convened on call of the mayor 
or by a majority vote of the members of the 
council, and all members of the council who 
are in the city must be notified of the time 
and place of said meeting. (b) Attendance 
at the executive session shall be limited to 
the members of the city council, provided, 
however, that the council may invite such 
persons as may be required for advice and 
information, and (c) That no formal vote 
shall be taken on any matter under discus- 
sion, et cetera.” 


| June 


New Standards for Administering 
Building Codes Issued 


UGGESTED methods of administering 

a building code, developed under the 
auspices of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion and the Building Officials’ Conference 
of America, Inc., have recently been ap- 
proved by the American Standards Associa- 
tion. Building codes are aimed at securing 
the public safety, health, and general wel- 
fare insofar as buildings and other construc- 
tion are concerned, and the standard, Ad- 
ministrative Requirements for Building 
Codes, is designed for use by cities which 
desire to establish an up-to-date system of 
code administration and enforcement. 

The standard defines in broad terms the 
powers, duties, and responsibilities of the 
enforcing official and covers construction, 
alteration, repair, equipment, use and occu- 
pancy, location, maintenance, removal and 
demolition of all kinds of structures. It 
provides for the establishment of a building 
department, sets up qualifications for the 
head of the department, and deals with the 
organization of the department to the extent 
of giving the building official power to ap- 
point the necessary inspectors and _ other 
assistants, subject to approval by higher 
authority. 

Provisions of this standard give the build- 
ing official power to adopt rules and regula- 
tions that will supplement statutory provi- 
sions. Frequently such rules will be based 
on national standards. The advantage of 
such a procedure is that it permits the code 
to be kept up to date without going through 
the rather cumbersome process of amending 
the code each time a nationally recognized 
standard is revised. The rule-making power 
is safeguarded by requiring that notice of 
intent to adopt rules shall be duly published 
and by providing for public hearings on the 
rules. 

The standard indicates the essential in- 
formation to be furnished on an application 
for a permit. Examination of the plans may 
be waived providing the architect or engi- 
neer presents an affidavit to the effect that 
the proposed building complies fully with 
the requirements of the law, and agrees to 
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ng certify that the completed building has been the two states who are concerned with the 
erected in accordance with the code. The development of their communities in the 
new standard also contains provisions for the postwar period. John M. Picton, chief plan- 
stering establishment of a board of appeals and for ning engineer of Kansas City, Misouri, pre- 
er the the inspection and the posting of floor loads. _ sided at all the sessions. 
ssocia- Problems of code enforcement and fees are In emphasizing the importance of every 
lerence discussed in two appendices. community having a master plan, Walter H. 
- Dee Blucher, executive director of the American 
a Society of Planning Officials, said that the 
Mem. Two-Day Planning Institute Attended communities that do not plan now and make 
bi by 100 Officials From Two States themselves ready when the war is over will 
d, ‘a TWO-DAY community planning insti- prs keer — er oo - — 
uilding tute sponsored by the Missouri Munici- ae & re ' rg os ee — 
which pal League and the Kansas League of Munici- pe ; ot ae F ¥ wrreatt . (2 . r 
nal palities was held at the city hall in Kansas re ee oe eee ae eee 
City, Missouri, early in May. Of the 116 rd public works projects—that the first 
ms the persons in attendance 96 represented 40 Mis- yomnaing job of ~~ oy » = mar 
ae ae.” all about what constitutes its economic base, 
of the souri communities and 20 represented 12 satay gd i: he 
: Kansas cities. Among the municipal officials ow it has developed, how dhe been af- 
uction, : gs Bick RRL ‘ fected by the war, and how it is likely to be 
| occu- attending were 3 city managers, 21 mayors, psec, Bseeien ’ 
al and 17 councilmen, 21 city engineers, 6 super- A nies ; 
es. It intendents of light and water departments, Other speakers outlined the various types 
uilding and 12 other city officials. In addition there of studies which should be made relating to 
or the were 13 citizen members of local planning Population, land use, thoroughfare plans, 
‘th the commissions and representatives from a parks and playgrounds, schools, municipal 
aii number of state agencies. In opening the facilities and services, and how this material 
to ap- institute City Manager L. P. Cookingham 4? be brought together in a manatee plan 
ote of Kansas City explained that the purpose for the city. Attention was also given to 
higher of the conference was to provide a short planning for local health activities, water 
course in planning for municipal officials of | supply, and waste disposal. 
build- 
regula- * * 
provi- 
based HERE : . : ar 7 . ‘ H Saas 
“RE are among us men who preach hatred of this or that minority, 
age of who would foment trouble between groups and classes. That, too, is a 
e code symptom of the crisis in morals. There is no room for complacency in such 
hrough things. These are danger signals showing that the moral health of the nation 
ending is not what it should be. Because of the crisis in morals we must cultivate 
gnized tolerance—for everything but intolerance. 
elage We need dedication to higher standards of conduct in public life. The word 
ey . statesman must replace the word politician. .. . We need, no less, dedication 
lished to higher standards of conduct in business. . . . Labor, too, has had its full 
on the quota of cynicism at the top. . .. Both management and labor must recognize 
a 5s that there can be no power without duties, no privileges without obligations; 
ial in- that neither can be healthy or prosperous unless the community as a whole 
calee is healthy and prosperous. 
io ow The same holds true in political life and in government. . . . If our democ- 
"engl racy is to survive, and survive it will, there can be no cynicism in public life. 
t that —Eric JOHNSTON, president, United States Chamber of Commerce, in an 
y with address before a meeting of the corrections committee of the Council of Social 
ees to Agencies, Washington D. C., March 25, 1944. 
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vee VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
Construction contracts for the first 20 weeks of 
1944 totalled $706,134,000, making a weekly 
average of $35,307,000. On the weekly average 
basis, 1944 construction was 51 per cent lower 
than the first 20-week period in 1943. Private 
construction was 12 per cent above the 1943 
figure, and public construction was down 58 
per cent because of a decline of 62 per cent 
in construction at the federal level. The mini- 
mum size projects included are: waterworks 
and waterways projects, $15,000; other public 
works, $25,000; industrial buildings, $40,000; 
other buildings, $150,000. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the cost-of-living trends for 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 
cities. The index of cost of living on April 15, 
1944, the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, was 124.5 as compared to 123.8 on March 
15 (1935-39 average=100). Prices of living 
essentials went up 0.7 from March to April; 





half of this increase was due to the higher 
excise taxes effective April 1. Higher prices for 
food and furniture were the other principal 
reasons for the advance. Retail food prices 
advanced 0.4 per cent during the month and 
housefurnishings costs advanced 3.1 per cent. 
Living costs in April were 23.5 per cent above 
January, 1941, and 26.3 per cent higher than 
in August, 1939. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.65 on 
June 1, 1944, as compared with 1.69 on May 1, 
1944. (Note: This index averages bond yields 
of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely with 
bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totalled 1,770 in April, 1944, a 12 per cent in- 
crease from April, 1943, and 33 per cent less 
than in April, 1941. Total traffic deaths for the 
first four months this year. are 15 per cent 
higher than for the same months in 1943. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














State Tax on Federal Construction 


HE Utah state supreme court has upheld 

the state 2 per cent use tax on materials 
used by contractors in building an ordnance 
depot. The court pointed out that the company 
under its contract with the federal government 
was required to purchase the materials on its 
own account and not as agent of the govern- 
ment and held that the $33,000 tax was legal. 


Tackling Labor Shortage 


Because of the acute labor shortage, City 
Manager W. R. Kellogg of Cincinnati has sug- 
gested that city employees give up their vaca- 
tions for which they would receive double-time 
pay. . . . In Evanston, Illinois, firemen have 
agreed to work 36 hours on and 24 hours off 
for the duration of the war instead of the reg- 
ular shift of 24 hours on and 24 hours off. For 
the additional time worked the men will be paid 
60 cents per hour, which is approximately the 
regular rate. 


Tooth Decay and City Water 


The cities of Kingston (28,589) and New- 
burgh (31.883), New York, are cooperating 
with the state in a long-range demonstration of 
the practicability of mass protection against 
tooth decay. The fluorine content of New- 
burgh’s water supply will be increased from the 
natural concentration of 0.12 parts per million 
to 1.0 parts per million. The water supply of 
Kingston, which will not be treated, will serve 
as a control for measuring results in Newburgh. 
Dental examinations of all five- to twelve-year- 
old school children will be made each year in 
both cities for a period of 10 years by the state 
department of health. 





*Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, Governmental Research, Association, In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Housing Offi- 
cers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, and United 
States Conference of Mayors... 


Personnel News from Here and There 

San Francisco voters on May 16 increased 
the salary of firemen $25 a month (salaries now 
range from $2,400 to $2,700 a year), provided 
that firemen could work on their day off and 
be paid for their time, and established a 48-hour 
basic week for policemen with pay for over- 
time. . . . Lancaster, Wisconsin (2,963), has by 
ordinance combined the offices of clerk and 
treasurer into a full-time position to be filled 
by appointment by the council. . . . The Missis- 
sippi state legislature recently enacted a law 
which enables four cities—Hattiesburg, Jackson, 
Meridian, and Vicksburg—to set up merit sys- 
tems for fire and police employees. . . . Seven 
Wisconsin municipalities have recently voted 
to join the state-wide retirement system for 
municipal employees: Antico, Edgerton, Kohler, 
Shawano, Shorewood, and West Bend. The 
cities of Cedarburg and Fort Atkinson turned 
down proposals to join the system. 


County Managers in Ireland 


Twenty-six counties in Ireland now have 
county managers under the county management 
act enacted in 1940; in five instances two 
counties have jointly employed the same man- 
ager. Likewise, the offices of Dublin city man- 
ager and Dublin county manager are held by 
the same person. The counties vary in popula- 
tion from Carlow County with 34,142 up to 
Dublin County with 618,137. The county man- 
ager also is manager for every elective body 


which is wholly within the county; if the func- 


tional area of such a body extends into two or 
more counties the manager of one of the coun- 
ties is designated by the central government 
as the manager. 


Police Complete Traffic Course 


Eight municipal police officers were among 
the 22 graduates completing a four-months 
course in traffic police administration at the 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute on 
June 14. The municipal police departments 
represented by these graduates were Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Durham (North Carolina), Jackson- 
ville (Florida), Port Chester (New York), San 
Francisco, and Seattle. 
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Milwaukee Adopts Six-Year Program 


The city council of Milwaukee on May 15 
adopted a resolution approving the proposed 
six-year program of public improvements for 
1944-1949 as submitted by the. improvement 
program technical committee (see PuBLIC MAN- 
AGEMENT, December, 1943, page 361) and pro- 
viding further that after proper consideration 
and approval by the board of estimates the 
recommendations for each year shall be con- 
sidered as part of the annual budget for the 
ensuing budget year. This resolution places 
the Milwaukee council on record as approving 
the principle of annual review and revision of 
the program; instructing the technical com- 
mittee to prepare a revised six-year program 
annually, extending the program one year in 
advance; and procedurally insuring that the 
projects will be geared into the annual budget 
as capital budget items——-NoRMAN N. GILL, 
municipal reference library, Milwaukee. 


Bond Market and Interest Rates 


The voters in 31 communities in 18 states 
during April approved the issuance of municipal 
bonds totalling $7,546,405 which is the largest 
number of individual bond proposals approved 
by the voters in any month since November, 
1942, according to The Bond Buyer. Almost 
all of the April total rejections, $11,680,000, was 
accounted for in the disapproval by the voters 
of Madison, Wisconsin, of a proposal to issue 
revenue bonds to finance the purchase of an 
electric light and power plant. “In view of the 
present low interest rates, municipalities that 
have been considering large refunding programs 
should have them completed before the end of 
the year,” according to the News Letter of the 
Municipal Finance Officers Asociation. “Low 
interest rates may and probably will continue 
but the market might be unsettled for a pro- 
tracted period. Municipalities that have short- 
term debts to fund also want to be certain that 
they can not be caught by a sudden change in 
the market or a tempopary absence of a favor- 
able market.” 


Police Department News 


The Baltimore police department is installing 
a modern traffic records system with the assist- 
ance of the safety division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. The safety 
division has also started a re-survey of the 
traffic control program of the San Francisco 
police department. .. . The Syracuse, New York 
police department is preparing a modern police 
code modeled after the codes of Berkeley, Oak- 
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land, and Los Angeles. . . . Corvallis (8,392) and 
Oregon City (6,124), Oregon, have ordered fre- 
quency modulation equipment for their police 
cars; this will allow intercar communication as 
well as communication with headquarters. . . . 
The city council of Martinsville, Virginia 
(10,080), has authorized the purchase of a two- 
way police radio setup costing $3,000. 
Salem, Virginia (5,737), will enter into an agree- 
ment with Roanoke for the use of that city’s 
police radio communication system at $5 per 
month. . . . Ten per cent of the police personnel 
in Indianapolis are women. . . . When the en- 
tire city fire force of 14 men went on a one- 
day strike recently in McAlester, Oklahoma, 
they were replaced for the day by five police- 
men. 


City Trains Food Handlers 


The Baltimore health department has given 
special training to more than 2,600 food han- 
dlers employed in restaurants. The instruction 
covered elementary bacteriology, personal hy- 
giene, utensil disinfection, refrigeration, and in- 
sect and rodent eradication. Attendance was 
voluntary but restaurant proprietors cooperated 
in securing participation. 


Tax Leaflets, More Revenue 


Summit, New Jersey (16,165), recently 
mailed with its tax bills a one-page mimeo- 
graphed statement showing the cost in cents for 
each of 29 items of municipal service. . . . The 
city of Los Angeles will receive this year $32,276 
representing 2'/4, per cent of all rents collected 
by the city housing authority plus an additional 
1 per cent voluntarily added by the authority 
because of collection of higher rents from war 
workers. Chicago Heights, Illinois, has 
raised the license fee for food dealers to $50 
a year for establishments employing six or more 
persons; those employing less than six persons 
continue to pay the $20 which has been in 
effect for all food dealers. 


Car Allowances to Employees 


Kansas City, Missouri, provides a cash allow- 
ance of two and one-half cents per mile up to a 
maximum of 800 miles a month to municipal 
employees who use their own automobiles on 
official business. In addition the city provides 
an allowance of .08 gallons of gasoline per mile 
and .01 quarts of oil per mile. The city also 
carries a comprehensive form of liability insur- 
ance covering privately owned cars used on city 
business. No cash allowance is provided for 
mileage in excess of 800 miles in any month 
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but gasoline and oil allowances are paid as 
stated above, the number of miles per gallon 
being based on a study made in December, 
1043, by the city auditor’s office which showed 
that the average miles per gallon of gasoline was 
12.12. Extensive studies of operating costs of 
city-owned cars in various departments re- 
vealed, for example, that the cost of operating 
police cars was .0429 cents per mile including 
garage rent and upkeep, repairs, gas, oil, and 
depreciation, as compared with similar costs in 
1940-41 of .030 cents per mile. 


City Operates Profitable Vineyard 


The city of Ontario, California (14,197), 
built an airport in 1941 on land which had been 
farmed as a vineyard before it was acquired 
by the city. While the airport has been leased 
to the Army, a large area not used for airport 
purposes is now farmed by the city which re- 
ceived $97,641 from three crops of grapes mar- 
keted at a cooperative winery. According to 
City Manager Neal Smith, this revenue has been 
sufficient to pay operating costs, debt charges 
on the $150,000 bond issue for acquiring the 
entire area, and provide a cash surplus of 
$15,000. 


Plan to Eliminate Local Bills 


A program to eliminate the enactment of 
purely local laws by the Maryland General As- 
sembly has been proposed by the chairman of 
the state’s legislative council, as a means of 
permitting the Assembly to devote its full at- 
tention to state-wide matters. Of the 1,005 laws 
enacted at the last session, 61 per cent were of 
purely local character. It is proposed to dele- 
gate authority to enact local county bills to 
boards consisting of the county delegation in 
the legislature and the county commissioners. 
They would be authorized to enact legislation 
at any time, but enactments would still have 
to be submitted to the governor. Incorporated 
towns also would be given the authority to enact 
their own legislation. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Pasadena and San Mateo, California, have 
recently adopted ordinances waiving license fees 
for the lifetime of all dogs honorably discharged 
from service in the armed forces. The San 
Mateo ordinance reads: “The license collector 
is hereby authorized and directed to provide 
such dogs with suitable license tags without 
charge therefor, on application and suitable 
proof of such service by the owner thereof.” . . . 
Evanston, Illinois, has adopted an ordinance 


prohibiting the sounding of bells, horns, or 
whistles by peddlers of soft drinks, ice cream, 
bakery goods, etc. . . . Youngstown, Ohio, has 
adopted an ordinance requiring parking lot op- 
erators in downtown sections to spray their 
lots at regular intervals with dust allaying chem- 
icals. . . . Oklahoma City has adopted an ordi- 
nance regulating liquefied petroleum gas. 


Cleveland Revises Postwar Plans 


In Cleveland, Ohio, a six-year capital im- 
provement budget and program first adopted in 
1943 is now being revised by the city planning 
commission. The six-year program calls for an 
expenditure of $150,000,000 but according to 
the city planning director only $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 is likely to be available each year 
from present sources of income. 


Detroit Increases License Fees 


Detroit will raise $299,000 annually as a re- 
sult of increased license fees adopted in April 
for 43 of the 98 activities licensed by the city. 
Coin-operated mechanical music devices (juke 
boxes) and used house trailer lots not previously 
licensed are now subject to charge. The city 
controller recommended that combination li- 
censes be issued to restaurants and places selling 
dairy products. The four separate licenses— 
restaurant licenses, beverage licenses, milk depot 
licenses, and cigarette licenses—cost $19 but 
a single combined license at $18 would also 
simplify the procedure. 


Charge for Ornamental Lights 


San Diego, California, makes a special charge 
for ornamental street lights. The excess over 
the cost of arc lights is assessed on a special 
roll and on special bills. If a district is 10 per 
cent or more delinquent the special lights are 
shut off at the end of a year. 


City Plans Health Insurance 


In New York City Mayor La Guardia has 
proposed a plan for providing complete medical, 
surgical, and hospital service to families whose 
heads earn up to $5,000 a year and who live 
or work in New York. The cost, 4 per cent of 
salary, would be shared equally by employer 
and employee. Operated by a non-profit cor- 
poration the plan would be wholly voluntary 
and subscribers would choose their own physi- 
cian. A “closed panel” of carefully selected 
physicians and surgeons would be set up only if 
necessary for the success of the plan. A pri- 
vately endowed corporation, which was instru- 
mental in making the preliminary studies, has 
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offered to underwrite $150,000 of the $250,000 
necessary to start the plan which the mayor 
hopes to have in operation by January 1, 1945. 


Forty-Hour Week and Overtime Pay 


San Francisco has adopted a new salary 
standardization ordinance designed to adjust 
wages of city and county employees to the 
level of prevailing rates in private industry and 
other public jurisdictions as determintd by a 
comprehensive survey made by the civil service 
commission. Working conditions are also 
standardized so that the work week for all de- 
partments is now a 40-hour, five-day week with 
overtime pay for all hours worked in addition 
to eight in one day and all days over five. An- 
other change is that annual salary increments 
will now be paid upon the first of the month 
following the anniversary of employment instead 
of the beginning of the next fiscal year. 


New Fire Station Layouts 


Photographs and layouts for new fire stations 
recently completed in Canton, Ohio (108,401), 
and Farmington, Maine (3,743), appear in the 
February, 1944, issue of Pencil Points (330 
West 42 Street, New York 18). In both sta- 
tions all facilities are on one floor. “The brass 
pole,” say the architects, “is no longer the 
symbol of the fire station, and we are glad to 
be rid of it.” The station at Farmington is for 
a volunteer department with only one man on 
continuous duty at the station. 


Trailer License is “Occupancy” Tax 


The city of San Diego, California, has ap- 
pealed to the state supreme court a recent de- 
cision of a district appellate court which held 
that the license tax of 10 cents a day on each 
trailer unit is a tax upon occupancy and that 
the court can see “no valid distinction between 
occupancy of a trailer and occupancy of a per- 
manent structure.”’ The trailer license tax had 
been voted by the city council a year ago in an 
attempt to secure revenue from the 1,400 
trailer units used for housing purposes in the 
city. 


What the Courts Say 


The Supreme Court of New York on March 
15 in the case Finkelstein v. City of New York 
held that under the New York State War 
Emergency Act the city is not liable for dam- 
ages to property destroyed or injured by mobs 
in riots. .. . The United States Supreme Court 
on March 27 held that a city ordinance requir- 
ing license fees for selling books was not ap- 


plicable to a member of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
who was selling books published by that sect. 

. A Massachusetts court has sustained the 
action of the city of Holyoke in suspending a 
fireman who had secured employment while off 
duty in a department store in Springfield con- 
trary to a rule of the fire department which 
prohibited firemen from entering private em- 
ployment while off duty. 


Postwar Planning 


Twenty-six small towns in New Hampshire 
voted at recent town meetings to create post- 
war reserves totalling $100,240. . . . The Illinois 
Postwar Planning Commission reports that cities 
in Illinois have prepared or begun work on 
plans and specifications for 20 per cent of their 
postwar projects. . . . New York City is giving 
its citizens a preview of the city’s billion-dollar 
postwar public improvement program through 
an exhibit displaying models of various projects 
on which it is estimated that 250,000 men will 
be employed. 


Centralizes Aviation Activities 


St. Louis has established an aviation section 
in the board of public service and appointed a 
full-time chief of aeronautics at a salary of 
$7,000 a year. This new unit will take over 
all municipal aviation activities and with a staff 
of three engineers will concern itself with the 
designing of terminal facilities and landing 
fields, land acquisition, and relations with other 
levels of government on air transportation prob- 
lems. The city already has made plans for ex- 
panding the Lambert-St. Louis airport by 670 
acres to secure 10,000-foot runways and is 
making plans for a second major airport of 
3,925 acres to be built at the confluence of the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 


Buys Street Railway System 


San Francisco voters on May 16 approved a 
proposal to purchase the privately owned Mar- 
ket Street railway system which will be con- 
solidated with the municipally owned transpor- 
tation system. On five previous occasions dur- 
ing the last 20 years the voters had defeated 
similar proposals. The cost of municipal acqui- 
sition will be about $7,500,000 with the city 
making a down payment of $2,000,000 from 
surplus municipal street railway funds and the 
remainder to be paid out of operating revenues 
of the Market Street unit. It is planned that 
the fares will be raised from five to seven cents, 
which was the Market Street rate, a consoli- 
dated one-fare universal transfer system 
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adopted, and the frequency of street cars in- 
creased 12 per cent and bus service 20 per cent 
by the elimination of competing lines. The city 
will blanket into civil service 2,286 employees 
of the Market Street line increasing the number 
of city employees 22 per cent. 


Veterans’ Preference 


Demobilized veterans will be given preference 
in entrance or reemployment in public service 
jobs but will be treated the same as non- 
veterans while on the job, according to a recent 
survey of 45 governmental units by the Michi- 
gan Civil Service Commission. About three- 
fourths of the jurisdictions reporting add from 
1 to 20 per cent to the passing test grades of 
ex-servicemen who seek public positions. Most 
agencies assure reemployment in the same type 
of work with only 13 guaranteeing servicemen 
their former positions. Three-fourths of the 
jurisdictions permit employees to accumulate 
seniority for the period of military service. 


Municipal Garbage Collection 


Youngstown, Ohio (167,720), has inaugurated 
municipal collection of garbage after terminat- 
ing a contract collection arrangement of long 
standing. Collection is on once-a-week basis 
and the service charge is $6 per year. .. . Two 
small cities in the state of Washington, Snohom- 
ish and Steilacoom, have recently established 
municipal garbage collection systems. 


City Hospital Regulations 


The supreme court of Florida recently held 
that the mere fact of being a physician and a 
taxpayer did not entitle the plaintiff to un- 
restricted use of the city-owned hospital in 
St. Petersburg for performing major operations. 
To protect the general welfare the court held 
that the city had power to enforce rules and 
regulations which require a two-year probation- 
ary period on the junior surgical staff of the 
hospital and the performance of 20 major opera- 
tions before a physician may have unrestricted 
services for the performing of major operations. 


City Liability at Disposal Plant 


The New Mexico Supreme Court has held 
that the city of Santa Fe is liable for damages 
resulting from the death by drowning in the 
city’s sewage disposal plant of a girl less than 
10 years of age. The plaintiff alleged that the 
gate to the enclosure where open tanks are 
located was not closed and that a fence sur- 
rounding the tanks was not in good repair. 
The court took the view that keeping the sew- 
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age disposal plant in repair and in safe condi- 
tion is a corporate function. 


County Consolidation or Dissolution 


The state constitutional convention in Mis- 
souri recently approved a report of its com- 
mittee on local government which would au- 
thorize two or more counties to consolidate 
with the sanction of a majority of qualified 
voters of each unit. The dissolution of a county 
would be authorized upon a two-thirds majority 
of the qualified voters with the provision that 
all or portions of the dissolved unit may be 
annexed to adjoining counties. The convention 
also approved four methods for the physical 
consolidation of St. Louis and St. Louis County. 


Council-Manager Developments 


The voters of Eugene, Oregon (20,838), on 
May 19 adopted charter amendments providing 
for the council-manager plan which will become 
effective on January 1, 1945. Salem, Oregon 
(30,908), on the same day defeated a similar 
proposal. . . . Guilford County, North Carolina 
(153,916), has been found to be operating 
under the county manager plan and has been 
added to the list of council-manager cities and 
counties. Hastings, Minnesota (5,662), 
recently rescinded the council-manager ordi- 
nance under which it has been operating since 
1941. . . . Ottumwa, Iowa (31,570), will vote 
on June 20 on the adoption of a council- 
manager charter. 


Tax Exemption of Federal Property 


The voters of California on May 16 by a 
two-to-one vote approved a_ constitutional 
amendment which removes a prohibition against 
taxing property owned by the United States 
government. This will pave the way for placing 
on the tax rolls more than 43,000,000 acres of 
land with an assessed valuation of nearly $320,- 
000,000 plus a vast amount of materials and 
equipment. It was estimated that local govern- 
ments are now being deprived of revenue esti- 
mated at $6,500,000 annually because of the 
very large federal holdings in many cities and 
counties. . . . By recent action of the general 
assembly the state of Virginia also has taken 
the first step to amend its constitution to elimi- 
nate a clause exempting federal property from 
state and local taxation. Besides California and 
Virginia there are 10 other states whose consti- 
tutions grant exemptions to federal property 
and 18 states where a similar exemption is con- 
ferred by statutes. 
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Portland Votes $24 Million for Postwar 


The voters of Portland, Oregon, on May 19 
by a two-to-one vote approved four of the proj- 
ects recommended by an outside consultant in a 
recent report on postwar planning. Approved 
were a bond issue of $12,000,000 for a sewage 
disposal plant, $3,000,000 to improve the mu- 
nicipal docks, $4,000,000 for road construction 
and bridges, and a special tax levy of $5,000,000 
to finance the construction of eight new school 
buildings, rehabilitation of others, and the pur- 
chase of modern educational equipment. 


Winners in Pedestrian Safety Contest 


Thirty-six cities were winners in the 1943 
National Pedestrian Protection Contest spon- 
sored by the American Automobile Association. 
Cities over 500,000 which won first, second, and 
third place respectively are Chicago, Washing- 
ton, and Detroit. Among the cities of 100,000 
to 500,000 Wichita and Cincinnati tied for first 
place; among cities of 50,000 to 100,000 Arling- 
ton County, Virginia, won first place and Lake- 
wood, Ohio, second; among cities of 25,000 to 
50,000 three cities tied for first place—Rock 


Island, Illinois, High Point, North Carolina, 
and Lynchburg, Virginia. The winners in the 
10,000 to 25,000 class were Aberdeen, South 
Dakota; Austin, Minnesota; and Eugene, Ore- 
gon; and among the cities of less than 10,000 
population the winners were Wood River, Illi- 
nois, and Manistee, Michigan. Cities winning 
special citations were Cleveland, Oho; East Chi- 
cago, Indiana; Pontiac, Michigan; and West 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Public Power Districts Tax Exempt 


The Nebraska supreme court recently held 
public power districts in that state to be govern- 
mental subdivisions and that the property of 
such districts was completely exempt from 
assessment and taxation. The court stated: “A 
public purpose has for its objective the promo- 
tion of the public health, safety, morals, secur- 
ity, prosperity, contentment, and the general 
welfare of all the inhabitants. A public cor- 
poration created for the purpose of irrigation 
and the development of power for the genera- 
tion of electricity and transmission, distribution, 
and sale thereof is for such a public purpose.” 








| Personnel Exchange Service 








POSITIONS OPEN 


NIVERSITY OF DENVER, DENVER, COLORADO. 
U Graduate Fellowships in Government 
Management. Ten fellowships for the 12- 
months period beginning in September, 1944, 
carry full tuition privileges and eight carry in 
addition a cash stipend of $50 per month. The 
course is open to both men and women who 
have at least a baccalaureate degree and special 
consideration will be given to returning veterans. 
For further information and application blanks 
address the Department of Government Man- 
agement, 1425 Cleveland Place, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Forrest E. DovuGAn, former agent of State 
Bureau of Criminal Investigation, has been 
appointed city manager of Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


R. J. GREENBERG, former manager from May, 
1942, to December, 1943, has been reappointed 
manager of Sturgis, Michigan, succeeding O. O. 
Johnson. 


O. G. Hotway, superintendent of public 
works and assistant manager of Superior, Wis- 
consin, has been appointed first manager of 
Ishpeming, Michigan. 


C. E. Layton, city manager of Waycross, 
Georgia, for the past two years, has been ap- 
pointed first city manager of Thomasville, 
Georgia. 


JouNn Lyncu, city clerk, has been appointed 
city manager of San Jose, California, to succeed 
C. B. Goodwin who has been city manager for 
the past 25 years. 

LESTER W. SMITH, a former county and state 
official, has been appointed city manager of 
Avalon, California. 


W. T. WELLS, recently appointed city man- 
ager of Radford, Virginia, was employed with 
the Virginia State Department of Highways for 
12 years prior to his appointment as city engi- 
neer of Radford early in 1940, the position he 
held at the time of his appointment as manager. 
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New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


The Pick of the Month 








THE MunicrpaL YEAR Book, 1944. Clar- 
ence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, 
editors. International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
June, 1944. 646pp. $8.50. 

This is the eleventh annual edition of this 
important resume of the activities and statis- 
tical data of American cities. In addition to 
the regular features it contains much new ma- 
terial, including salaries of municipal officials, 
postwar planning, reserve funds, health activi- 


ties, municipal finances, and other data which 
make this book an invaluable reference volume. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE—A CHALLENGE 
AND AN OpportTuNITy. By Leonard D. 
White. Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. May, 1944. 20pp. 
25 cents. 

Suggests bases for sound public policy and 
outlines positive steps which can be taken 
within the limits of veterans’ preference laws. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 
CasE REPORTS IN PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 
Nos. 81 To 100. Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1944. 
Variously paged. 10 cents each. 


CIVILIAN PROTECTION CONTROL SYSTEM FOR 
LARGER COMMUNITIES. Office of Civilian 
Defense, Washington 25, D. C. 1943. 44pp. 
10 cents. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF POPULATION SHIFTS; BASED ON 
RATION BooK NUMBER 4 REGISTRATION. War 
Food Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
March, 1944. 46pp. 


MUNICIPALITIES AND THE Law IN AcTIoN. Edi- 
ted by Charles S. Rhyne. National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1944. 553pp. 
$10. 

FINANCE 

THe BonpbepD Dest OF THE CITY OF NEW 
HAVEN; 1920-1944 INCLUSIVE. New Haven 
Taxpayers, Inc., 839 Chapel Street, New 

_ Haven 10, Connecticut. May, 1944. Z7pp. 

STATE AND LocaL FINANCE IN THE NATIONAL 
Economy. By Alvin H. Hansen and Harvey 
S. Perloff. W. W. Norton and Company, Inc.. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1944. 310pp. 
$3.75. 


HEALTH 


ADMINISTRATIVE PoLicies; EMERGENCY Ma- 
TERNITY AND INFANT CARE PROGRAM. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 1943. 
21pp. 

(1) EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF HEALTH 
Epucators. Unpaged. (2) EpwUcATIONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS OF PUBLIC HEALTH LABORA- 
TORY WorKeErRsS. The American Public Health 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
Unpaged. 1944. 


HOUSING 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HovUSING COMMITTEES OF 
LocaL DEFENSE CounciLs. Office of Civilian 
Defense, Washington 25, D. C. April, 1944. 
11pp. 

PERSONNEL 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WorKS OF THE MAyor AND Ci1Ty COUNCIL OF 
BALTIMORE AND MUNICIPAL CHAUFFEURS, 
HELPERS AND GARAGE EMPLOYEES UNION 
(A. F. or L. Locat No. 825). City Solicitor, 
city hall, Baltimore, Maryland. 1944. 13pp. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN WAGE PAYMENT TECH- 
NIQUES. By Carroll R. Daugherty and others. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42 Street, New York 18. 1944. 30pp. 


EFFICIENCY RATING MANUAL. United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, 
D. C. Revised edition, 1944. 18pp. 10 cents. 


EMPLOYEE EvALUATION MANUAL FOR INTER- 
VIEWERS. By Richard A. Fear and Byron 
Jordan. The Psychological Corporation, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 1943. 39pp. 
$1.75. 

(1) MANAGEMENT TRAINING FOR FoREMEN. By 
H. W. Anderson and others. 36pp. (2) AN 
OBJECTIVE SCRUTINY OF PERSONNEL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. By Thomas G. Spates. 1l6pp. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42 Street, New York 18. 1944. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN WAR INDUSTRIES. 
Volume 2. Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1944. 
148pp. $3. 


SaLaRiEs Parmp PoLicE OFFICERS IN VARIOUS 
Vircin1a Towns. League of Virginia Munici- 
palities, 902 Travelers Building, Richmond 19. 
April, 1944. 5pp. 5 cents. 
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Sick LEAVE REGULATIONS. Association of Wash- 
ington Cities, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle 5. April, 1944. 13pp. 

TELLING EMPLOYEES ABOUT THEIR COMPANY. 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, One Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 10. 1944. 39pp. 


PLANNING 


AN ANALYSIS OF STATE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS IN THE THIRTEEN SOUTH- 
ERN STATES. By Paul Barnett. University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 1944. 60pp. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT; Its PoLiTics AND Eco- 
NoMiIcs. By Emerson P. Schmidt. Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. April, 1944. 24pp. 5 cents. 

MEMORANDUM OF THE WASHINGTON DINNER 
ON SURPLUSES, MACHINE TOOLS, RECONVER- 
SION. National Policy Committee, 1202 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
1944. 24pp. 25 cents. 

PLANNED NEIGHBORHOODS. The Architectural 
Forum, 19 West 44 Street, New York 18. 
Entire issue, April, 1944. 

RETRAINING WAR WORKERS FOR PEACETIME 
ACTIVITIES. Committee on Education, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. January, 1944. 7pp. 

A STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF: (1) THE BiR- 
MINGHAM AREA, JEFFERSON CouNTY, ALA- 
BAMA. l3pp. (2) THE CHILDERSBURG AREA, 
TALLADEGA CoUuNTY, ALABAMA. 9pp. (3) 
THE Des Mornes ArEA, PoLk Covunrty, 
Iowa. llpp. (4) THe Kansas City INpvs- 
TRIAL AREA, JACKSON AND CLAy COUNTIES, 
MIssouRI AND WYANDOTTE CouNTY, KANSAS. 


19pp. (5) THe Los ANGELEs AREA, Los 
ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 23pp. (6) 
THE WILMINGTON AREA, NEW HANOVER 


County, NorTH CAROLINA. 13pp. Postwar 
Division, United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D. C. 1943. 


POLICE 
BULLETIN FOR POLICE ADMINISTRATORS. Gov- 
ernor’s Committee for Racial and Religious 
Understanding, executive department, state 
house, Boston, Massachusetts. 1944. 24pp. 
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INTERIM REPORT OF PEACE OFFICERS CoMmmyr- 
TEE ON CIVIL DISTURBANCES. Office of the 
attorney general, state capitol, Sacramento, 
California. 1943. 22pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
(1) CENSUS OF SEWER SYSTEMS AND SEWAGE 
TREATMENT PLANTS. 95pp. (2) Water 
TREATMENT PLANTS. 95pp. By S. R. Weibel, 
United States Public Health Service, East 


Third and Kilgour Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 
1944. Second annual supplements. 


RECREATION 


(1) ComMMuNITY RECREATION BUILDINGS as 
War Memoriats. (Planning, financing, con- 
struction, and operation of community recrea- 
tion buildings.) 55pp. $1. (2) TEEN Ace 
CENTERS. 23pp. 10 cents. National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 1944. 

TRAFFIC 

Post War TRAFFIC PLANS FOR THE CITY OF 
BurraLo. By Henry W. Osborne for the 
Mayor’s Post War Planning Committee. 
Street and Traffic Safety Lighting Bureau, 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17. 1943. 
33pp. 

TRANSPORTATION. Syracuse-Onondaga Post-War 
Planning Council, Syracuse, New York. 
March, 1944. 40pp. 

1943 PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTEENTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE OF TRAF- 
FIC ENGINEERS. The Institute, 60 John 
Street, New York. 1943. 108pp. 


UTILITY 


REPORT ON RATE-MAKING AND RATE-PUBLISH- 
ING PROCEDURES OF RAILROAD, Motor, AND 
WATER CARRIERS; LETTER FROM UNITED 
STATES BOARD OF INVESTIGATION AND RE- 
SEARCH, NOVEMBER 29, 1943. 78th Congress, 
lst session, House Document No. 363. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1944. 97pp. 15 cents. 

STATISTICS OF NATURAL Gas COMPANIES, 1942. 
Federal Power Commission, Washington, 
D. C. February, 1944. 87pp. 50 cents. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


Internationa: Association of Chiefs of Police 
Cleveland, August 14-16. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, August 22-25. 

American Public Works Association — St. 
Paul, September 24-27. 

American Public Health Association—New 
York, October 3-5. 


National Conference on Assessment Admin- 
istration—Des Moines, October 3-5. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Chicago, October 12-17. 

American Municipal Association—Chicago, 
October 25-27. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—Chicago, November 1-3. 








